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President’s Note 


Starting with the next issue, the Bandwagon will be 
come a quarterly publication. The Board of Trustees made 
this change so that the Bandwagon could be brought up to 
date by the end of 2014 and can continue as a logistically 
and fiscally sustainable print publication now and in the fu 
ture. The change to a quarterly publication allows the editor 
more time to compile the journal, which assures issues filled 
with scholarly and engaging articles delving into the history 
of the circus arts both past and contemporary. For you, our 
member, it means that starting in 2015 you will receive a 
new Bandwagon regularly every three months. For fifty-four 
years, the Bandwagon has been the leading publication for 
the circus historical community and we promise to continue 
that legacy. 

When we think of CHS we immediately think of the 
Bandwagon, but there are other benefits of membership. 
One of CHS’s outreach vehicles is our website (circushistory. 
org) that was launched in May 2002, by our past president, 
Judy Griffin. Presently, the site has 1,448 pages of wonderful 
circus source material of all types from historic circus routes 
to contemporary circus video links, On an average day, the 
site has 1,900 visits from individuals looking for circus his 
tory or information about circus workers and performers. 
The website's Circus History Message and Discussion Board 
receives questions from all over the world; special thanks 


go to the many CHS members such as Fred Dahlinger, Jr. 





who tackle the questions. Since the website has been up for 
twelve years, the board is reviewing how we can update the 
site to attract even more visitors and future members. 

In 2010, Bob Cline, CHS Secretary 


members-only newsletter, News & Views, which you receive 





Treasurer, started a 


six times a year. It is filled with happenings and events in the 
circus world and news of our members. This year, we will 
be adding more information about the status of CHS and 
strategic planning of the board. In 2009, Bob established the 
CHS's Facebook page that now has a following of over 2,300 
with people joining daily and is “liked” by 975 people. He 
has also established the CHS presence on Twitter and Pin 
terest. CHS has gained new members because of the Face 
book connection and the board is looking at how to make a 
stronger connection with our Facebook following. 

The Circus Historical Society will hold its 2014 annu- 
al convention in Montreal, Canada and we will be visiting 





this capital of circus arts for the first time. Montreal is the 


home of Cirque du Soleil, the National Circus School, and 
La TOHU 
treal Circus Arts Festival: A Celebration of Circus Arts. Al 


the City of Circus Arts — as well as the Mon- 
Stencell, past president of CHS and show owner, is our con- 
vention chair and he is putting together an incredible pro 
gram that will showcase this unique city where English and 
French cultures come together to create a circus world ad 
venture like no other. This is a conference not to be missed! I 
look forward to seeing you in Montreal July 10-12, 2014. 
Planning ahead, our 2015 convention will be held in 
conjunction with the Worldwide Circus Summit 2015 at the 
Eastern States Exposition fairgrounds in West Springfield, 
Massachusetts from July 15-18. The theme of the summit is 
Celebrating the Circus - Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow! 
and it promises to be a global circus extravaganza with cir 
cuses, seminars and workshops all happening at the wonder 
ful location of the Big E! fairgrounds. Many CHS members 
are in leadership roles for the summit. Alan Campbell will 
be heading up the convention assisted by Don Covington, 
John Polacsek, and Lane Talburt. 
This year the Circus Historical Society will celebrate 75 


years as an organization. CHS has been known for its lead 





ership in the preserving, promoting, and sharing the history 
of the circus arts. Since the 2012 convention in Baraboo, 
Wisconsin, the Board of Trustees has been working on how 


to strategically position CHS in the 21st Century. Meeting 





monthly by conference call, the board is grappling with 
many issues such as containing costs and increasing mem 
yership. The board is working on a two year budget that will 
be presented to the membership and, also, we are reviewing 
the governing code, 

Change is never easy, but is inevitable. The board and 
I are dedicated to doing everything within our joint capa 
bilities to ensure the continued viability and vitality of the 
Circus Historical Society as an organization. Looking for- 
ward, CHS will continue to work to assure that the circus 
arts, both past and present, are celebrated and recognized 
or their cultural importance. Thank you for your support of 
the Circus Historical Society and if you have any questions, 





please contact me (presidentcirhissoc@gmail.com). 


Deborah W. Walk, President, 2014 
Circus Historical Society Board of Trustees 
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Note from the Editor 


Each of the pieces you will read here explores the stories of indi 
viduals and their own importance to the bigger story of the American 
circus. This double issue, filled with the wonderful scholarship of David 
Carlyon, an oral history by Lane Talburt, the diligent research of Ken 
Kawata, and the fascinating story of a circus tragedy shared by Steve 
Gossard, concludes the 2013 volume and allows us to jump into 2014 

On the subject of individual stories, a wise member of the CHS 
Emeritus Board suggested that members might appreciate knowing a 
bit about my background as it relates to my role in editing Bandwagon 

Although I now have worked with the circus collections at The 
Ringling Museum in Sarasota for over twelve years, compared to a lot 
of CHS members, | am still a relative “newbie” to the field of Circus His 
tory. I have been extremely fortunate to come in contact with many of 
you and have built my knowledge through hands-on work with historic 
collections and through the wonderful conversations and correspon 
dences with circus historians, performers, and fans 

With a Bachelors degree from New College of Florida and a Mas 
ters in Art History with a focus on American Folk Art from Florida 
State University, | found myself with a unique opportunity to work 


with the Ringling Circus collection. My initiation, overseeing the digi 





tization of the amazing lithos in Howard Tibbals’ collections, had me 
hooked. For me, a love of the posters expanded to an interest in ward 
robe and, ultimately, a fascination with the grand spectacles of the late 
19th century. I have published articles in Bandwagon and Planet Circus 
and contributed essays to the catalog for The Amazing American Circus 
Poster: The Strobridge Lithogra 1g Company as well as The American 
Circus, a volume published in conjunction with Bard Graduate School's 
The Circus in the City 

I have worked at The Ringling through the construction of new 
buildings, the arrival of a railroad car, and numerous Circus Celebrity 


nights. When questions arise, I get to call men and women who were 





there and when new research is being undertaken, I often have the priv 





ilege of helping historians find material to further their scholarship. I 
also have the wonderful responsibility of boiling down the rich stories 
of the circus and its people to short labels that can inspire Museum visi 
tors to go see a show! Most of all, I am like every CHS member, some 
one who has a passion for learning, understanding, and sharing circus 
1istory and I am grateful for the opportunity to do so 

For this particular issue, | owe thanks to Peter Shrake at Circus 
World Museum and Mark Schmitt at Illinois State University’s Milner 
ibrary for their quick assistance in locating images for this issue. As 
always, John and Mardi Wells have shown great good humor in cre 
ating another visually captivating issue. Toby Ballantine, while work 
ing through his father’s archives, very kindly shared a short article that 
orings to life one of the crucial elements of clowning—the makeup. 
ikewise, Larry Kellogg, a former PR man for Ringling, called my atten 


tion to the article about the infamous Dexter Fellows, the “harbinger of 








spring.” David Carlyon, Steve Gossard, Ken Kawata, and Lane Talburt 





rave all shared articles of depth, each with his own unique flair for shar 


ing the stories of the circus 


JLP 
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About the Covers 
by Jennifer Lemmer Posey 


The front cover image includes the likenesses of more 
than a thousand members of the circus industry of the early 
twentieth century. The faces of so many become a perfect 
symbol of the unified variety and skilled celebrities that 
have always characterized the circus. Each person repre 
sented played some role in that era of the large tented shows. 
This “mammoth picture of circus celebrities” was created by 
Charles Andress whose career spanned over forty-five years 
actively working in the show world, either in front of the 
audience performing magic or behind the scenes, serving 
in various management capacities for the 
largest of the American shows.! 

According to an article by C. G. Stur 
tevant, published in a 1930 issue of The 
White Tops, Charles Andress was born in 
1852 in Brockville, Canada, and was rec 
ognized in his childhood for exceptional 
skills as a ventriloquist. At the age of ten 
he apprenticed to a traveling magician 
and in short order was performing magic 
and training birds for his act. From an 
early age he also began learning the busi 
ness side of traveling shows. After work- 
ing for others for several years, Charles 
and his brother, Wilson, struck out on 
their own with Andress Bros. Grand En- 
tertainment. 

Andress took his show west to Cali 
fornia and found great success present 
ing his unique blend of magic, trained 
animals, music, comedy, and some circus 
acts. He also originated the gift game, 
selling tickets of which a small percentage 
were winners of various prizes. Judging 
by posters printed for Andress in 1917, 
he continued to use the gift game as an 
added income throughout his perform- 
ing career. Among the many innovations 
that were credited to Andress were the 
first company use of a Pullman train car 
and the invention of an early form of the 
stake driver.3 He was also one of the first 
to use the term “carnival” in a show title. 
He grew his show throughout the 1880s, 
during which time the poster featured on 
the back cover was printed by Strobridge 
Lithographing Company. A bad business 
partnership with Ad Sells in 1890 cost 
Andress most of his show. 


54°™* YEAR OF PLEASURE MAKING 


anouis NOVELTY GIFT 
SHOWS 


With his extraordinary skills in the business of the 
traveling circus, Charles Andress landed a position of “Le- 
gal Adjustor” with the Ringling Bros. in 1891 and by 1903 
he held the same position on the Barnum & Bailey show, 
where he would continue on in various management roles 
until his (first) retirement at the end of 1907. During the pe- 
riod, Andress compiled route books for the Greatest Show 
on Earth. 

Even in retirement, Andress kept busy, contributing 
columns to the New York Clipper, Show World, and Bill- 
board. He was also active in the Showmen'’s League, serving 
as secretary. By 1917, as evidenced by posters, he was once 
again performing his novel magic and trained bird acts. An- 
dress died in 1933, 

As Charles Andress was likely con- 
templating his exit from the manage 
ment of the Barnum & Bailey manage- 
ment in 1907, he undertook the task of 


creating the “largest photograph ever 

made.” Soliciting portraits from the men 
S and women of the circus, Andress found 

himself overwhelmed with contributions 
and with orders for prints of this special 
image. Various accounts record the faces 
of 1,200 or 2,000 individuals from all 
fields of the circus industry captured to 
gether in one frame, echoing the diversi- 
ty and unity of the traveling shows of the 
period. While Andress clearly selected 
certain portraits including the Ringlings, 
Barnum, Bailey and Adam Forepaugh, 
most of the people in the image elected 
to share their likeness to be part of this 
grand display. 

Apart from the commercial value, 
it is impossible to know Andress’ ex 
act motivation in creating the image. It 
may well have been a means for him to 
capture in one overwhelming image the 
wealth of talents and unique personali- 
ties that shaped the circus world that he 
so clearly cared about. By the time the 
prints were ready in early November of 
1907, he was stressed to keep up with all 
the orders that had flooded into his Chi 
cago office. This copy of the photogra 


as well as the poster on the back cov 





are part of the Tibbals Collection at t 
Ringling Museum. 


1. New York Clipper, November 9, 1907. 

2. C. G. Sturtevant. “Meet Uncle Charlie Andress,” The 
White Tops, January 1930. 

3. ibid 

4. New York Clipper, September 28, 1907. 
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“Dan Rice—The Celebrated Shaksperian Clown. Lithograph, 1846-1849. Harvard Theater Collection 
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it to be accurate and 
ruous. Historically, the circus Samuel 
d been tawdry, coarse, and violent, as 

s d, yet he hid both roughness and 
-refinement to conjure a sentimentalized depiction of 
the “splendlidest Sight that ever was.’ Thematically, his 
a “ fairy- -tale image ofthe circus ashore disrupts the book's 
hs dichotomy between glowing nature on the river and 
degraded human enterprises ashore. It also temporarily 

turns sharp-eyed Huck into a wide-eyed innocent. This 


‘may D 







Dan Rice 


a “mostly true book,” as Huck says in Chapter 
1, but its circus is one of the author’s most substantial 
stretchers. 

A close look at these anomalies offers a new 
perspective on this great American novel. It reveals 
the influence of the antebellum circus, in its historical 
complexity and its leading star, Dan Rice—clown, 
showman, and the “American Humorist” before Twain. 
While some have noticed that Twain used Rice’s show as 
a model, the extent of that influence remains unexplored. 
Like Picasso painting different perspectives of one face, 
Twain isolated various elements of the raw antebellum 
original and scattered them within the circus episode 
and in adjacent ones. The sex and violence of circus peeks 
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Between Dan Rice’s early visits to Hannibal, he sat for a picture in St. 


Louis, with a roguish grin, unusual for poses in the era. 


hrough the Sherburn section, immediately preceding Huck’s 
ircus; sawdust sophistication, especially Dan Rice's clever 
ise of Shakespeare, glimmers in the bastardized “Hamlet's 
Soliloquy” of the fake Duke and King; their Royal Nonesuch 
irectly echoes a Rice humbug; and other “Riceana” peppers 
he book. Though the allusions are obscure now, Twain's 
ntemporaries would have recognized them. These elements 
individually deepen our understanding of Twain's craft. 





Together they suggest a structure in a book often deemed 


nave none, as the anomalous circus exactly in the middle 





of the book pivots the action from the picaresque episodes 
F the first half to the second half’s fierce satire. They also 


resonate thematically. Considering Twain's unsettling visit 





fannibal in 1882, his return to the unfinished manuscript 
at the Sherburn episode immediately before the circus, and 





his brief use of a sentimentality he otherwise scorned, these 
clustered bits of circus begin to look like an emotional pivot 
from the book's early nostalgia for a boyhood Eden to savage 


satire of the degraded culture he faced as an adult. 
Though it may seem naive (or presumptuous) 
to suggest influence on Huckleberry Finn that no one 
has noticed before, it makes sense historically. The 
original adult readers in 1885 would have recalled 
the rowdy antebellum circus but not cared about its 
absence from Twain's book because his substitute, 
this nostalgic ode to sawdust and spangles, suited 
emerging tastes. Subsequent readers, accustomed 
to mushrooming sentimentality about circus, could 
barely perceive the institution any other way. Mean 
while scholars, similarly inured, note that Twain 
modeled his fictional circus on Dan Rice's, point 
out parallels in the book, and pass on to presumably 
more significant matters, reinforcing the notion that 
{uck’s circus is historically accurate. That claim has 
certainly been made for the book generally. Huck 
eberry Finn looks “like the very truth, like an his 
torical document;” it is “a historical novel;” its excel 
ence lies “in its power of telling the truth;” it stands 
between “documentary and dream.”! Circus histori 
ography has not helped. Over two centuries, writing 
about American circus has relied on public-relations 








puffery and unquestioning enthusiasm, with senti- 
mentality the default mode, making mistakes inevi 
table. Dixon Wecter referred to “P. T. Barnum’s cir- 
cus” in 1853 Hannibal, though it was no circus but 
a traveling menagerie and museum, while Barnum 
had little to do with circus until he was lured from 
retirement decades later; Wecter and Walter Blair 
both conflated two notices from different papers 
in different years, an 24 August 1852 Hannibal Tri- 
Weekly Messenger review of Dan Rice and a one-sen- 
tence mention in Twain’s column in the 26 May 1853 
Hannibal Journal; Leo Marx confused the clown in 
Huck’s circus with the fake-drunk rider; and editors Vic- 
tor Fischer and Lin Salamo passed on the impression that 
Rice was the model for the novel’s riding act, though he did 
not perform on horseback.? Between scholarly neglect and 
popular sentimentality, circus comes down through history 
as innocuously marginal. 


The Circus Anomalous 


That picture would have astonished antebellum observ- 
ers. Circus played a major role in mid-nineteenth-century 
America. A rowdy, adult amusement, it drew thousands in 
large city theaters and in tents large and small. While the cir- 
cus business had become child-centered by the time Twain 
wrote Huckleberry Finn, the circuses he knew as he grew to 
manhood featured sex, violence, and topical allusions that 
included politics. 

The sentimental image of small-time performance did 
apply in the early years. Philip Astley gets credit for the first 
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circus in 1768, as he combined tricks 
on horse, variety skills, and com- 
edy in London. He did not use the 
word “circus” however, instead ad- 
vertising his arena, which he called 
“Amphitheatre.” It was a competitor 
who first used the word, naming his 
circular arena the “Royal Circus,” a 
classical allusion to the round Ro- 
man circus. In 1793 Philadelphia, 
John Bill Ricketts opened the first 
American circus—again the word 
referred only to the venue—attended 


su bRMUALUULASERUADADAMAARALALAAYG LT LITN 


by horse-lover George Washington.3 
Still, efforts in the United States re- 











mained sporadic until the form ex 
panded in the 1820s, when it finally 
acquired a name and a traveling 
home. James W. Bancker, apparently 
the first American-born proprietor, 
applied the label of his arena, “New 
York Circus,” to his touring outfit in 
1824. The usage caught on. Within 
a year, nearly every such travel- 
ing show called itself a “circus.’4 
Technology drove another change. 
Early circuses either had to show 
in the open air, present under the 
sky within enclosures of canvas or 
wood (Astley’s “amphitheater”), or 
throw up its own building. In 1825 
J. Purdy Brown took advantage of 
the invention of a lighter weave can 
vas to create a touring pavilion—the 
name for tents until the 1850s. Now 
shows could travel daily, if neces- 
sary, whenever they needed a fresh 
audience.5 

That launched a boom. The 
modest, nameless, geographically 





limited enterprise became an auda- 
cious trailblazer. Spreading its can- 
vas literally and figuratively to reach 
an expanding population, circus 
was one of the rare institutions that 
linked the sprawling country before 
the advent of trains or telegraph. 
Traditional accounts record the late 


1800s as a golden age of circus, and 








= — : } indeed it was, but the development 
From Dan Rice's Sketches (7849), one of the best antebellum circus publicity of circus into the 1840s and 1850s 
documents, this image shows the variety of acts from the fundamental horse-human __ nearly matched it. Tents grew to be 
partnership of early circus. The Ringling Museum, Tibbals some of the largest structures on the 
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North American continent, bigger than anything except a 
few buildings in major cities. The same issue of Tri- Weekly 
that reviewed Rice's circus carried an advertisement boast 
ing that his tent could seat 10,000 people.® Even allowing for 
show-business exaggeration, the claim displays the physi- 
cal scope of the enterprise. The number and size of troupes 
also grew, as did the presentations. Circuses offered more 
riders, greater skills, and lavish spectacle. Even as touring 
exploded, circus retained its position as an urban institu 
tion. In late autumn, most circus workers and performers, 
like other seasonal hands, headed for winter jobs, while lu 
minaries like Rice presented all-star shows in the larger city 
theaters. The same theater that presented Shakespeare one 


week might offer a circus the next. Immersed in this horse 








based culture, people attended circuses to assess four- and 
two-leg 


5: 


teams or Broadway divas. Again, importantly, antebellum 


ged performers, just as fans now analyze baseball 


circus was primarily adult fare. Children did attend but 
circus remained a mature pleasure through the Civil War, 
offering violence, sexuality, sophisticated commentary, and 
exhilarating humbug. 

Rice represents a key element of antebellum circus: the 
talking clown. This alternative to the knockabout clown 
was vigorously oral. Talking clowns told jokes; cracked wise 
with the ringmaster; sang current songs or their own lyrics 
to popular tunes; gave orations, comic or sentimental; and 
let fly local allusions that often extended into politics. With 
their old jokes and new songs, plus the latest news, the nine 
teenth-century talking clown spread his reach across the 
country like radio and television in the twentieth-century, 
or the Internet in the early twenty-first century. A talking 
clown could also be a “Shakespearean Clown,” tossing off 
quotations or inserting burlesques of the Bard into the mix. 


Another variation, cousin to the whiteface clown, was the 





blackface circus clown. To the thwang of the banjo and the 





atter of tambo and bones—tambourine and bone casta 

nets—white men smeared burnt cork on their faces to sing, 
waggled their legs in imitation of blacks dancing, and told 
jokes in “negro” dialect. Rice himself slid between the shiny 
greasepaint of whiteface and the flat black of burnt cork, 
with its pungent smell of overcooked popcorn. That can be 
seen in a 17 June 1843 letter to Morrison Foster, his pal (and 
Stephen Foster's brother): “I am clowning an also my nigero 
singing and dancing is drawing good houses.”” In the same 
year as Rice's letter, four circus performers combined their 
blackface skills to serenade a circus owner and, inspired by 
a crowd's enthusiastic response, formed the “Virginia Min 

strels,” sparking the minstrelsy craze that lasted through the 
century. Though most scholarly work has focused on black 

face minstrelsy on its own, it emerged significantly out of 
circus. A series of articles in the New York Clipper through 
the 1870s relates that development. Though Rice continued 
using whiteface makeup, and occasionally blackface, he in- 


creasingly appeared in the ring without makeup or clown 
costume, as a gentlemanly observer in a tailcoat. Decades 
before the phrase was used to advertise Twain’s lecturing, 
Dan Rice rose to fame as the “American Humorist.” 

The suggestion that circus was harmlessly marginal 
would have also astonished thirteen-year old Sam Clemens 
when Rice's Metropolitan & Hippodramatic Circus hauled 
up in Hannibal in 1848. Scholars assume that Sam attended 
Dan's show that June 26. Though no ticket stubs or diary 
entries place Clemens in Rice's tent, circuses were allur 
ing exceptions to the drab rural routine. It is inconceivable 
that the lively boy would have skipped the rare excitement. 
Twain biographer waxed eloquent on the appeal when circus 
“seemed a passport to paradise. All the river towns had their 
barns plastered with the bills of yesterday’s and tomorrow's 
troupe. The taprooms of every tavern were covered with the 
garish chromos, often running up the walls and continued 
above.”’8 Again, small town did not necessarily mean small 
circus. The economics of touring meant that Hannibal would 
see the same performance folks had seen in big-city St. Lou 
is. Beyond the usual circus thrill, Sam Clemens would have 
been particularly drawn to the outspoken, pugnacious Rice, 
with his lightning wit and thundering voice. 

Although Rice had been in “the show business” for 
only a few years, at twenty-five he already had his own out 
fit and a large reputation, propelled by his quick wit. Fame 
increased as he appealed to the growing middle class with 
pronouncements that he “aspired to something higher’; it 
increased further as he expanded his “hits on the times” 
into pointed political commentary, and then legitimate 
campaigns from the ring, for the Pennsylvania state legis 
lature in 1864, Congress in 1866, and a brief but genuine 
run for president in 1867. (Comparisons to the quips of Will 
Rogers capture Rice's national renown but miss his sharp 
edge; the twenty-first century offers a more apt similarity 
in television's satirical Daily Show.) As a circus owner, 
presented nationally renowned acts, especially anima 
stair-climbing horse, a tightrope-walking elephant—an 
also offered huge spectacles. On 13 February 1858 at Phi 
delphia’s National Theatre, Rice augmented his horses ar 
acrobats with “The Magic Ring,” an extended display that 





included running water, fire, “A Full Corps de Ballet and 100 
Auxiliaries"? Meanwhile his slogans resonated through t 





culture. Rice presented himself as no clown but the gent 
manly “American Humorist,” a title Twain later adopted. 
When Rice boasted of rising from bankruptcy with only a 
horse and his wit in his “One-Horse Show,” he capitalized on 
old slang for small insignificance to add a new layer of tri 
umphant meaning, irony increasing its currency in a coun 





try that roots for the underdog. Dominant in the 1850s, 





he billed his enterprise as “Dan Rice’s Great Show”; in the 
1870s his former press agent inflated that into “The Greatest 
Show On Earth” for Barnum and Bailey. Through it all, a key 
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part of Rice’s appeal was his pugnacity. 
His many fights, feuds, and retorts to 


critics revealed the anger in his soul; | 
they also reflected a canny business 
awareness that controversy attracted 


a crowd, and that people especially Under the exclusive management of 


swarmed to hear his side of things. 

When he quarreled publicly with the ID A \] I é H i 
New York Tribune and its contentious 

editor Horace Greeley, the New York Ee 
Clipper of 19 February 1859 consid E Cc 0 N D N j G i T, 

red i > : “The Tr 2 ~ 


ered it an equal contest: Tribune 


has a large circulation [but] Dan Rice, AND GRAND GALA PERFORMANCE. 


with a large audience, has been known 


to wield a tremendous influence . . . Tuesday Eve’ ng, Novem ber 12th, 
The pair are well matched.”10 The New | THE: GREAT /X€ 


York Times, on its 18 July 1860 front 
‘ : x 
page, teased that Greeley had given 


| i 
up the battle. Though Rice was little 
remembered on his death in 1900, 
he had probably been seen by more 
Americans than any other antebellum 


=a And “ Admirable Chrighton of the Modern ‘Pantheon, r spectfully snnounces to 1) e public, 
figure. Dan Rice was a nineteenth that he has fitted up the above establishment for the purposs of presenting, for a brief season, 
a series of 


century byword for circus, for clow ns, | 
ssa tal 4 Hf 3 ¢ H E A G 4 E AND CLASSIC 
Not all were amused. On 29 June 


1848, three days after Rice’s circus PER FOR [ ANC SHS. 











sas : Combining DP the ancient sports of the Grecian and Roman Amphithestror, the legendary 
steamed out of town, the Hannibal and chivalrous errantry of the Middle Age, and tho brilliant CHEF D’OBRUVRES of tho 

a || modern Arena; the whole garnished and spiced by the quaint. origiaal and terse philosophy 
Journal fired off one of the most ex- || and scintillating wit of the 


treme—and entertaining—attacks he 2 4p © { J '" u { {i hb A Ny 
faced in a half-century of public life. Gi ta J ¢ el iH] J i€ ge 
Circuses often kindled criticism, and 


his growing popularity made him a 7 EL PROC x I vA N , MEH: 


prime target This editor scorned th Will comm ence with the grand romanticpagennt, entitled 
a . e C e e 


; i | DAT Penny 
showman’s troupe asa motley gang of | - ~ Soe OR XCF 
bacchanalian mountebanks,” and his | ( SAV SAR Ras 
ot pAehs i ne 


show as “one of the most contemptibly a 
‘ A practical and allegorical vision of the age of “fnire ladies and ad haoloatnien tho deysof the 


obscene things . . . that has ever dis 
graced our city.” ; iL ; AND f HE : QURNAY 


f ) da >, > “orea 

As to Dan Rice, the “great commencing with a grand and brilliant procession to the fleld where brave deeds are re 
Sh sar : 5: thinle warded by admiring glences from the bright eyes of beauty. The joust and combat for the 
Shakspearian clown,” we think || award by the Queen of Love, anda daguerreotype sketch of the graphic picture of ‘'Ivan- 
hoe,” concluding with the dreamer’s characteristic humorous conception of the struggle of 
tho would be Heroie Knights 


would suit him much better. He is BECOOND AcT. 


arent Timambulist Feat 


he is of the principles of common 
OR THE KAP FOR LIER, 


. . By ae. awe Pant wM, VoUNG, as 
makes at anything of the kind is _ ——— = ss = 




















the title Shakspearian blackguard 


decency, and every attempt he 








a mere slang drawling of the most 





repulsive obscenity. It is perfectly This top half of a handbill from a winter engagement shows Rice still presenting his 
sickening to hear the most beau “Dream of Chivalry,” complete with “Tilt and the Tournay,’ years after he brought 
tiful language and sublime ideas it to Hannibal. It also features the label he rode to fame, the “American Humorist.” 
of the immortal “Bard of Avon” —Handbill, National Theatre (Philadelphia), 12 Nov. 1861. 

prostituted and mingled up with Author's Collection 
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the most common place dram-shop slang by the 

sacriligious [sic] tongue of this brazen faced tra- 

ducer who, leper like, turns every thing he touches 

to moral filth and uncleanliness.!! 

Amusing in its excess, this screed might be dismissed 
as a rustic rant except for the window it opens into a larger 
issue, what might be called the antebellum culture wars. 

When Rice proclaimed he “aspired to something high 
er,” he spoke to a developing middle class, itself aiming at 
“something higher” but anxious about asserting status in an 
officially classless society. Claims of “refinement” and “de- 


THE DEATH OF Boas. 


Illustrations in sequence from Huckleberry Finn display 
the juxtaposition of violence and circus, as Sherburn shoots 
Boggs on one page and Huck sneaks under the circus tent 
on the next. 


corum” soothed that anxiety, providing ostensibly neutral 
criteria for seeing oneself as high. Praise for Rice often in 
cluded praise of his aspirational claims, which, in circular 
fashion, supported the aspirations of those who praised, for 
that implicitly meant they were refined enough to appreci 
ate his refinement. Karen Halttunen, in Confidence Men and 
Painted Women, has pointed out the crucial circularity of 
aspirational claims. But high requires low, and the struggle 
in this nineteenth-century aspirational project centered on 
dividing one from the other. That meant claims of refine 
ment typically came not alone but accompanied by attacks 
on the presumptively unrefined. (Scholars analyzing the 
era’s aesthetic comments might do well to employ a historio 
graphic version of the legal system's Hearsay Rule, treating 
aspirational praise as questionable for the truth of a matter 
but valuable for understanding cultural state of mind.) This 
Hannibal scribe’s bile shows that process in action. Not con 
tent to criticize, he staked his own claim to refinement by 
denying Rice’s utterly, and by condemning the majority who 
enjoyed the showman. Flailing at the “noise made by some 
of the presses of our neighboring cities,” the editor revealed 
how much his supposedly aesthetic attack was really aimed 
at the society around him: “And yet, strange to tell, this mis 
nomer of a circus, pandering as it does to some of the vilest 
passions of the human heart, is tolerated, nay, even largely 
encouraged by people who under other circumstances ar 
rogate to themselves the title of a moral and even religious 
community.’ !2 

That favoring “noise” rose in Hannibal again a few years 
later, on 24 August 1852. This season, the star featured a new 
spectacle, “Rice’s Dream of Chivalry.” He had introduced it 
during his five-month run in one of the country’s major 
cities, New Orleans. Accounts toward the end of that long 
stand, in the Delta, Picayune, and Crescent of March 21 


described him pretending to wake in the ring to “the days 


of chivalry and knight-errantry’—a conceit Twain would 
use for A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court. Cheer 
ing this “unrivaled comic gester [sic], the Hannibal Tri 
Weekly Messenger took a jab at its rival newspaper. Directly 
contradicting the complaint in the Journal, the Messenger 
pronounced that “a more modest clown never convulsed 
his audiences with laughter.” By then the Journal had a new 
editor, Sam Clemens’ older brother, Orion.!3 The following 
year, on 26 May 1853, in his last column for his brother (the 
one scholars mistakenly conflated with the 1852 review), 
Sam made his interest in Dan manifest, remarking on the 
unremarkable fact that Rice’s circus had landed in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Of course, capturing the excitement of circus in Huck- 
leberry Finn, Twain had no obligation to include its raw, 
rambunctious side. His responsibility was to his work, not 
to historical exactitude. Nevertheless, to appreciate the in 
fluence of circus on his masterwork, it is important to rec- 


Bandwagon 





ognize how Twain wove those ele 


ments In. 


Sherburn and Circus, 
Sex and Violence 


The antebellum circus that 


young Clemens relished, and 


which the mature Twain hid, 
churned with sex and violence, 
those ancient emblems of human 
concern about life and death. The 
violence came in one form in the 
constant risk of accidents. Wagons 
rattled over bad roads in pitch- 
dark nights; storms raged at tents; 


horses galloped within arm's reach 





of people massed around the ring; 
acrobats flung themselves without 
nets; workers hoisted, toted, and 
tugged, usually sluggish from little 
sleep. Just as routinely, the tour 
ing circus faced fights with locals. 
Performers were outsiders, always 
suspect (sometimes with cause) as 
pickpockets, thieves, corrupters 
of morals, and a drain on the lo 
cal economy. Whatever the excuse, 
each town’s rowdies came look 
ing for trouble, and fights erupted 
daily. The savvy veteran William C. 
Coup, the man who lured Barnum 
from retirement in 1870, was blunt: 
A traveling circus had to be an “ef 
ficient fighting unit.”'4 So rare was 
peace that a journal of Dan Rice's 
1856 season notes the days when 
they had no fights. Beyond simple 
fisticuffs, disputes often exploded 
into pitched battles of clubs and 


guns. Sometimes 


killed. 


Like anyone of his era, Twain 


people were 


knew circus violence, and he cap 
tured a flavor of it in the circus episode. When an apparent 
drunk clambers on a horse, it angers the crowd, which rises 
and threatens to attack him. The crowd settles down howev- 
er once the drunk sheds layers of clothing to reveal himself 
as a performer, admirably skilled. The routine, already old 
when it first fooled young Clemens, was called the Flying 
Wardrobe, or by the 1850s, a “Pete Jenkins” act.!5 This near 
violence though only hinted at the extreme violence of the 





traveling show. Twain came closer to the mark in the inci- 
dent preceding Huck’s circus. In Chapter 21 drunken Boggs 


Once more appears the fair Adele, 


With flying sash, and spa 


mB While as they watch the dancing 





MISS ADELE’'S DANCING ACT. 


This time alone she rides; 

As upright on her charger’s back 
Around the ring she glides 

ngled dress, 
She to the children seems 

A Fairy from a story-book 
A Princess from their dreams. 


sprite 
The Clowns seem grinning with 
delight. 








“The Clowns seem grinning with delight.” This 1883 picture from a children’s book 
matched Twain's description of an equestrienne, both of them variations ona common 
circus image, with men looking up her skirt. 


he Circus. New York, 1883. Author llection 
rides into town and harangues Colonel Sherburn, who warns 
the drunk he has till one oclock to leave town; when Boggs 
isn't gone, Sherburn shoots him dead, and an angry mob 
forms to lynch the killer. Scholars have pointed out parallels 
with the ensuing circus: Drunken Boggs on horseback and 
the apparently drunk rider in the ring; the town mob seek- 
ing revenge and the circus crowd rising in anger; and the 
two controlling figures, Sherburn and the ringmaster. The 
lesson has long seemed to be that Huck’s circus represents 


a light-hearted version of the deadly seriousness preceding 
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CIRCUS WORLD, 





An illustration from John Jennings’ sensationalist look 
at Theatrical and Circus Life (512) in 1882 suggests the 
sexuality latent in circus. 


it, Twain setting parallel instances against each other. What 
has been missed however is how nearly this scene of greater 
violence echoes what happened almost daily at the actual 
circus. The book's agitated circus crowd reflects a relatively 
mild version of that original violence; the immediately pre- 
ceding mob comes closer to the brutal, bloody reality. 

Sex also reared its head at the circus. First, there were 
the clowns’ bawdy jests. Newspapers would not print those 
they found objectionable but a few left a hint in complaints 
about clowns relying on Joe Miller's Joke Book. Partly they saw 
the objects of their scorn as unoriginal. The book, first pub 
lished in 1739, was so popular in the nineteenth century that 
it grew tenfold, reaching over 1,500 jokes in a 1903 edition. 
Worse for defenders of community morals were its earthy 
jests, like the one about a wench who spent time around the 
law courts, that “if she had as much law in her head, as she 
had in her tail, she would be one of the ablest counsels” in 
town.!6 Rice had his own tales to enliven performances. He 
based one story of sex on an 1846 incident in his life. On the 
accusation of an outraged husband, a sheriff in western New 
York went to arrest Rice on a charge of “criminal conversa 
tion,” that is, adultery. Rice gave leg bail—he escaped—and 
stayed on the lam until the sheriff smoked him out a few 
days later on a steamer in Lake Erie. The Buffalo Morning 
Express carried reports of the sensational affair from August 
28 till his September 2 release, reason not given. As Rice 
told the tale, he embellished those bare facts, while drop 
ping heavy hints that it all was true.!7 Beyond clowns’ words 
was the sexuality in bodily display. Performers dressed in 
so few clothes that they looked nearly naked. Twain, in one 
of his nearest literary approaches to sexuality, emphasized 


that link as he wrote in Chapter 16 of Tom Sawyer about a 





pretend circus: “their naked skin represented flesh-colored 
‘tights’ very fairly; so they drew a ring in the sand and had 
acircus....” In “The Circus,” Walt Whitman enthused over 
the human forms he saw at Rice's show in 1856 Brooklyn, 
and other observers positively quivered with excitement de 
scribing their favorite performers. One diarist committed 
his heavy breathing to the page: “Her arms were all bare; 
her leg, cased in fleshings, were as good as bare up to the 
hip... . [Men] held her upside down in the air, her limbs 
all sprawling apart her fair young face all crimson with 
heat and wet with perspiration, [she] perched up there, na 
ked and unprotected ”18 It was more than visual plea 
sure, Prostitution also got people worked up. Outraged cries 
about circus performers’ easy virtue corresponded in part to 
availability of sex. 

While sex does not correspond to a specific event in 
Huckleberry Finn, it teases around the edges. When Sher 


burn harangues the mob, he sneers that they barely have the 
courage to tar and feather “poor fr iendless cast-out women 
that come along here,’ a hint at prostitutes that Twain had 


made stronger in an earlier draft.!9 This is directly adjacent, 
cheek-to-cheek, so to speak, to Huck’s visit to the circus. A 
more direct hint of sex lurks in Twain's description of eques 
triennes standing on horseback. At first blush, it is an in 
nocent, almost syrupy account, with “every lady’s rose-leafy 
dress flapping soft and silky around her hips, and she look 
ing like the most loveliest parasol.” However the same words 
might prompt a more genuine blush if read in awareness of 
the routine circus pitch of sexuality. The scantily clad wom 
en and men of the circus were on display to a similar degree 
and with the same intent to draw customers of the most 
titillating of modern advertising. So it would not require a 
prurient reader to ponder things soft and silky around hips 





Nor is it difficult to recognize the voyeurism inherent in an 
image of a skirt raised “like the most loveliest parasol,” like 
an umbrella. Indeed, a recurring visual depiction of circus 
through the nineteenth century showed just that picture. On 
bills (posters), in circus advertising, on trade cards, and in 
children’s books, an equestrienne stands on a running horse 
while men look up at her—or under her skirt—raised in just 
the manner Twain describes. Reading the circus episode as 
a sweet interlude conjures little trace of sexuality, but look 
ing at it in context, as adult fare rife with mature interests, 


raises it to full display.2 
“Shakspere” and Circus Sophistication 


After Huck leaves the circus, he goes straight to the 
“Shaksperean Revival” of the Duke and King. Chapter 21 re 
cords their featured act, “Hamlet's Soliloquy,’ a hodgepodge 
cobbled from Hamlet, Macbeth and Richard III. 


To be or not to be; that is the bare bodkin 
That makes calamity of so long life; 
For who would fardels bear, till Birnam Wood do 
come to Dunsinane, 


... But soft you, the fair Ophelia: 

Ope not thy ponderous and marble jaws, 

But get thee to a nunnery—go! 

In twenty-five lines of folderol, Twain deftly satirized 


two quack performers. 


This parody has been read as Twain's indictment of bad 
performances he had endured. That, along with the Han 
nibal Journal’ opinion of Rice, in turn comports with pre 
sumptions about the era's performance generally, of third- 
rate performers and dimwitted audiences. One scholar is 
typical in declaring that the Bard’s plays “had not reached 
the common man of the Mississippi Valley,’ and that “appar- 
ently no one in Arkansas knows that no such speech exists in 
Shakespeare.”2! That is typical of many later cultural observ- 
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ers. This conventional wisdom blossoms in the Rube Story, 
my collective label for different versions of the tale, often 
applied to Shakespearean performance, about a slack-jawed 
rube too ignorant to realize he is watching a play. Such tales 
abound in scholarship and popular literature; rare is the his 
tory examining nineteenth-century performance that does 
not include an example. However, following the trail of these 
stories to their sources reveals them to be cultural fantasies, 
either an exaggeration of the original instance or, more of 
ten, simply fiction. In either case, the Rube Story served as 
a cultural divider. Tellers of the Rube Story contrasted their 
implicitly sophisticated superiority against a benighted per 
son who laughably misunderstood performance conven 
tions, always someone drawn from those we would now call 
the marginalized—rustics, of course, as well as slaves, “red 
injuns, women, Mormons. Now the Rube Story’s fictions 
passed-on-as-fact continue to perpetuate the conventional 
wisdom of a benighted nineteenth-century culture, presum 
ably unable to rise to the sublime heights of Shakespeare.?? 
Twain painted a more nuanced picture. While his de 
piction of the two rogues did display his low regard for Mis 
sissippi Valley culture generally, and he may have been in 
dulging an old-fashioned Missouri rivalry by writing about 
ignorant Arkansas, the Shakespeare episode did not neces 
sarily ridicule the rustics. Twain shows the performers to be 
mediocre, in their bastardized “Hamlet” and in their shabby 
skill, not to mention their base character. About this par 
ticular audience for Shakespeare however, he notes only that 
it was a small crowd and that they laughed. While conven 
tional wisdom about backwoods audiences will assume this 
picture shows that not many were interested in high cul 
ture, and even that few couldn't appreciate the Bard, Twain 
did not write that. The circumstances he presented in those 
four lines can just as reasonably be interpreted to show au 
dience savoir-faire: Prospective customers stayed away be 
cause they recognized, as we do in reading, that the rogues 
presented paltry stuff, and the few in attendance laughed 
because it was laughably bad. After all, eager, knowledge 
able audiences made Shakespeare antebellum America’s fa 
vorite playwright. That extended to a widespread fondness 
for Shakespearean parodies, founded on the culture's know 
ing appreciation of the plays. Twain had a sure grasp on the 
culture around him so it is not surprising that he included a 
pastiche in Huckleberry Finn, or that he tried his hand at an 
extended parody.?3 Contrary to later gibes at crude rustics 
barely comprehending what they saw, these savvy audiences 
joined in partnership over the footlights to meet, match and 
prod performance quality through countless productions 
across the century. If Shakespeare is better understood on 
stage than on the page, then antebellum audiences, whose 
primary experience of the plays was repeated attendance, 
might have appreciated the Bard better than later audiences. 
Indeed an urban bootblack in 1856 had more opportuni 


“Dan Rice—The Celebrated Shaksperian Clown.” 


ties to see Shakespeare than an English professor 150 years 
later. Ironically, to look down on the rogues’ audience is to 
echo the rogues’ condescension. Perhaps “these Arkansaw 
lunkheads couldn't come up to Shakespeare” but that was 
the Duke's sneer, not Twain's. He knew what a scholar later 
discussed, that Hannibal and other western towns were no 
primitive frontier, but had debating societies, schools, and 
newspapers.?4 That enthusiasm for Shakespeare extended 
to circuses.25 A particular favorite was Richard III because 
circus remained a horse-based amusement. So an act might 
be introduced with the line “My horse, my horse, my king 
dom for a horse,” and a popular routine was that play’s Act V 
presented on horseback. (Twain depicted the fake Duke and 
King practicing the climactic sword fight from Richard III.) 

Parodies were also popular in the circus.26 That in 
cluded Rice's, for he was the country’s leading “Shaksperian 
Clown.”27 In 1848 he brought his Hamlet to the hamlet of 
Hannibal. “Dan Rice's Multifarious Account of Shakespeare's 
Hamlet” was a companion piece to “Dan Rice's Version of 
Othello,” the “Hamlet” longer at one hundred-four lines, 
and more markedly humorous. Both of them appeared in 
an 1859 songster, a published collection of song lyrics and 
speeches, this one called Dan Rice’ Original Comic and Sen 
timental Poetic Effusions.28 When the Hannibal Journal edi 


16 Bandwagon 





ull day him and the king was hard 


at it, r g up a stage, 


tain, and a row of candles f 


lights; and that night 


was jam full of men in 
When the place couldn't 
more, the duke he quit tending door 
and went wound the back wa 
come onto the stage and 


before the curtain, and 


little speech, 1 
tragedy, 


thrillingest one that ev 


and a cur- 


made a 


up this 


More than mere burlesque, it is a complete, 
verse account of the play, like Cliffs Notes in 
rhymed couplets. Here is a possible influence, 
even a model, for the pastiche Twain wrote. 
While differences in the two burlesques are 
manifest, both Twain and Rice are driving the 
joke, to share with a knowing audience. Here, the 
concluding line’s iambic rhythm is awkward— 
“Some DIE for LOVE, some THEY die FOR glo- 
REE”—but as an exception, it was a concluding 


no time. comic touch, what actors called a “button” to the 


hold no 


scene, and clowns now call a “blow-off.” Antebel 


: lum audiences, experienced with Shakespeare's 
and : 
R poetic line, would have gotten the joke. 
up - 


But attitudes about Shakespeare were chang- 
ing, as Laurence Levine has explored in High 
brow/Lowbrow. Once broad-based antebellum 


appreciation shifted to the late-century assump 


so he went on a-bragging about the 


tion that it must be highbrow, with comprehen 


tragedy and about Edmund Kean sion requiring education and elite sensitivity. As 
the Elder, which was to ] } 

: : 3 part of this shift, Shakespeare became a cultural 
main principal part in it; 


last when he'd got everybody's ex- weapon, a club to wield against the presumptive 
peetations up high cnough, he rolled up the curtain, and the next minute the ly less refined. The Bard of Avon, itself an aspi 
king como a-prancing out on all fours, naked ; and he was painted all over, ring 
And— 

awful funny. The 


done capering, 


rational label, was becoming a cultural marker 


streaked-and-striped, all sorts of colors, as splendi a rainbow, of sophistication. That club can be seen bluntly 
never mind the rest of his outfit, it was just wild, but it w wielded against Rice by the Hannibal Journal ed 
people most killed themselv aughing ; and when the kir fF Ps 


itor in 1848. So when Twain satirized the coarse 


and capered off behind the scenes, they roared and clapped and stormed and haw- 


hawed till he come back and done it over again ; and after that, they made him Duke and King, and mocked those “pretty well 
— down the State of Arkansaw,’ he was not reciting 
An illustration from Huckleberry Finn showing the more respectable 


(i.e., clothed) version of the Royal Nonesuch. 





history. After all, “judging or writing history ob 
jectively was not among Twain's many talents.”29 
Instead, he was balancing his memories with 
tor sneered at “neighboring presses” for applauding Rice, he 
may have had in mind the May 16 St. Louis Daily Reveille: 
“... his new readings of Shakspeare are inimitable, and he 


Gilded Age biases. In any case, employing phony Shake 
speare as mockery was already a cliché. In 1855, the April 
1 Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch concluded its praise of Rice 


gives that touching one’—italics winking the joke— “called with the same joke, and the same state as primitive exem 


Hamlet, to-night.” plar, that Twain would employ three decades later: 


Hamlet, the Dane, of him just deign to hear, 


As {actor Edwin] Forrest is to the legitimate 
And for that object lend at least one ear, | © 


drama so is Dan to the sawdust, and throughout 
I will a tale unfold, whose lightest word 


; the entire South and West the universal cry is 
Will freeze your soul and turn your blood to curd. ’ 


“Hurra! for Dan Rice!” . .. Some wag says that the 


passage in the “Merchant of Venice” about a “Dan 


Whose ghost was he, so dismal and unhappy? 


: ‘ iel coming to judgment,’ is the only thing that gave 
It was, my eyes! The ghost of Hamlet's pappy. ee es ; ; je 
os : : Shakspere a literary reputation in Arkansas. 


Well Hamlet was astonished at the news, The changing cultural notions that rendered Shake 


And swore by jingo, with prodigious rant, speare an elite taste pushed popular comedy in the other 
To kill his uncle, pa and mother, aunt; direction, deeming Twain a purveyor of “mere” amusement 
‘ and now characterizing clowns as symbols of unrefined 
. and so they all did die, 


simplicity. While Twain's reputation subsequently rose, 


Which is so dismal that it makes me cry clowns have stayed low. Ironically circus historiography 
Hububaluh-boo-boo-boo-a first-rate story participated in the diminishment, ignoring or hiding Rice's 


Some die for love, some they die for glory. sophistication. About the time Twain was writing down riv- 
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erside Shakespeare as paltry stuff, the 3 June 1883 Cincin- 
nati Commercial Gazette inaccurately sneered at Rice as an 
illiterate “with a handsomely bound copy of the great Wil 

liam’s works open before him, when, had his life depended 
upon it, he could not have spelled out a single word of the 
text.” Rice, attuned to his culture even in decline, partici 

pated in this devaluation to fit himself to the emerging ex 

pectations of the clown as mere antic buffoon. He bore false 
witness against himself, claiming that his Shakespeare had 
been simple-minded stuff, no more than twisting Macbeth’s 
“Ts this a dagger I see before me?” into “Is that a beefsteak I 
see before me / With the burnt side toward my hand? .. . as 
palpable / As that I ate for breakfast this morning.”39 So it is 
understandable that Walter Blair dismissed Rice's “Shakspe 

riana’” as merely “the japes of a painted circus clown.”3! 

As the decades passed, this clown’s sophisticated use 
of Shakespeare became culturally incomprehensible, while 
this comic writer's book became treated as history, and their 
overlap in Huckleberry Finn lost. Yet stripped of encrusted 
interpretation, Twain's “Hamlet's Soliloquy” sounds less like 
a parody of ludicrous frauds and more like a gloss on—or 
copy of: 


let.” 


performances he had enjoyed. Like Rice's “Ham 


Royal Nonesuch and Rice Humbug 


The bluster and bravado Twain gave his charlatan 
pair matched Rice's appealing audacity, which shone in 
his publicity biography, Sketches from the Life of Dan Rice, 
the Shakspearian Jester and Original Clown. A picaresque 
precursor of Huckleberry Finn, it cobbled together actual 
events from Rice's early solo career, exaggerated incidents, 
and ancient tall tales. For instance, it pictured Rice foiling 
Mormon prophet Joseph Smith's fake walk-on-water, which 
repeated an 1834 anti-Mormon slur from Smith's early days 
in Ohio.32 Decades later, Twain echoed one of Rice's yarns. 
Whether he heard Rice tell it during that 1848 performance 
in Hannibal or read it later in Sketches, he crafted a strik 
ingly similar story. In Twain's version, after his two swin 
dlers decide their shabby Shakespeare is too refined, they 
turn to the Royal Nonesuch scheme. Twain combined two 
jokes here. The first is the act itself, a ridiculous display in 
which the King cavorts on all fours, naked and painted in 
stripes and circles. Twain based it on an obscene version 
presented or rumored along the river, though he also re 
called himself in a similar performance the year after Rice’s 
first visit to Hannibal.33 The charlatans know that the hint of 
something racy will entice the locals, so they announce that 
ladies and children cannot attend, a ban that lures half the 
town to the show. Swindled, the locals nearly riot, but as the 
Duke anticipated, restrain themselves when they realize that 
those who missed the show will mock them. So they leave 
and convince the other half of the town to attend the second 





night, so all will be duped. The third night, everybody shows 


up, intending revenge. Anticipating that too, the Duke and 
King take their money, pay someone to tend the door, and 
instead of heading to the stage and the crowd waiting for the 
show, run to escape on the river. This is the episode's second 
joke, their clever escape, which works perfectly. 

It worked perfectly for Rice too, in the version he 
brought to Hannibal. It combines two events from his ear 
ly career. The Council Minutes of Davenport, Iowa of 30 
March 1844 record the first of the two, when the Mississippi 
river town granted a license to Rice for a solo show of songs 
and feats of strength.34 Four years later leading a circus, he 
was steaming down the river toward Hannibal when he re 
turned to Davenport, setting up his tent outside town limits 
to avoid the $20 municipal license fee.3> The solo tour and 
his later dodge of the license meet in Sketches: Dan is an 
itinerant strongman who performs in Davenport, then skips 
their license by threatening the sheriff and escaping across 
the river to Rock Island. The next night Rock Islanders flock 
to Rice’s show to hear his account of their cross-river rivals’ 
humiliation, but to prevent being cheated too, they station 
their sheriff to watch him. Once the hall is full, Dan asks the 
sheriff to tend the door for late-comers. Then, like Twain's 





two scoundrels, he only pretends to go backstage but instead 
grabs the money and runs to escape on the river.3¢ The ele 
ments in the respective yarns match: A waiting audience, 
eager because of what happened at a previous performance; 
a local worthy tending the door so everything looks legiti 
mate; and the performer appearing to head backstage but 
escaping on the Mississippi with the money. 


Twain's Picasso-like approach—bits of circus placed 





in odd perspectives—extends to other parts of Huckleber 
ry Finn. The word “circus” is the most obvious example; 
Twain's fondness for equestrian amusement manifests itself 
in a dozen instances of the word in the book. Predictably, 
most appear during Huck’s visit to the circus itself, but three 
pop up later in Chapters 26 (circus in England), 34 (Tom 
Sawyer compared to a clown), and 39 (snakes and rats in 
a circus over Jim). The Chapter 34 comparison spotlights 
the clown as the epitome of ambition: “If 1 had Tom Saw 
yer’s head, | wouldn't trade it off to be a duke, nor mate of 
a steamboat, nor clown in a circus, nor nothing I can think 
of....” Twain limited the comparison to “duke” and “mate” 
in the manuscript but, as if to emphasize the importance of 


circus, added “clown in a circus” to the book.3 


Rice allusions sprinkle the book. When the charla 


tans compare their respective lines of work in Chapter 19, 
the Duke's list—printer, patent medicine peddler, actor, 


mesmerist, singer (singing-geography teacher), lecturer 





exactly repeats the jobs Sketches attributed to Rice, with a 
single exception. That exception, printer, was Twain's early 
career. “One-horse” was old slang for something of little ac 
count but Twain's uses, twice in Chapter 20, and again in 21, 


32, and 33, would have recalled Rice's “One-Horse Show” 
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Dan Rice, in his fifth decade as a clown and humorist, appeared in 1883 in Elmira, Twain's 


summer home. Note the appeal to nostalgia: “Old Dan Rice.” 
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and the underdog twist he gave it. 
Similarly Chapter 32’s steamboat 
“Lally Rook,” 
the Mississippi, would have re- 


after one that plied 


minded readers of one of the era’s 
most celebrated poems, Thomas 


“Lalla Rookh, 


of the era’s most celebrated ani 


Moore's and one 


mals, Rice's _ tightrope-walking 
elephant, Lalla Rookh.38 (Perhaps 
this allusion assuaged Twain af- 
a notion to have 
Huck ride an elephant out of the 
The 


another tale, o 


ter he droppec 


story.39) humorists shared 
a raft with a dead 
boy in a barrel and a grief-strick- 
en father. Writing about the bar- 
rel with its morbid cargo floating 
Twain inserted 
the incident in Huckleberry Finn 
but, concerned 


behind the raft, 








about indelicacy, 
deleted it and shifted it into Life 
on the Mississippi; prompted by 
scholarly opinion, the editors of 
the 2003 edition of Huck’s ad- 
ventures re-inserted it in Chapter 
16.49 A story of a similarly laden 
barrel on a raft made its way into 
a twentieth-century Rice hagiog- 
raphy, though this time as a sour 
joke about the dead boy in a water 
barrel and people unknowingly 
drinking from it.4! The unattrib- 
uted Rice tale could have come 
from Twain; he could have bor 
rowed it from an old Rice yarn; 
or the source could have been an 
river 


older tale each employed 


in turn. Another possible con- 
nection is blackface, a form Rice 


famously purveyed and Twain 


famously enjoyed, possibly be- 
ginning with Rice's Hannibal per- 
formances. While the issue of the 
black voice in Huckleberry Finn 
remains fraught, from accusa- 
tions of racism to celebration of 
Twain's understanding, including 
a claim of the origin of Huck in 
a black child, the echoes of min- 
strelsy resonate.42 

Riceana” 


These bits of “ may 


and 
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mean nothing individually, 





even in aggregate cannot prove 
that 
cluded them, but they combine 


Twain consciously in- 
with the larger echoes in Huck 
leberry Finn to suggest the con- 
junction of Rice and Twain, the 
one looming large in antebel 
lum America culture, and the 
other masterfully weaving that 
culture—and that clown—into 


his work 


Circus and Twain’s 
Structure 


After Clemens left Han- 
nibal, 


pilot. 


he became a steamboat 
1860 
to March 1861, steaming back 
New 
he certainly read the regular 


From November 


and forth to Orleans, 
newspaper praise of Rice and 
his circus in the Crescent City. 
Considering Twain's fondness 

likely 
A par 
ticular draw would have been 


for amusements, it is 
that he attended too. 


the Southern sympathies Rice 
expressed in the ring, harmo- 
nizing with the sympathies 
that would soon lead Clemens 
to fight briefly for the Confed 
eracy, before battle frightened 
him away. Their careers then 
traveled different paths, one to 
Nevada, the new name Twain, 
and an upward rise, the other 
to apparently greater glory. 
with boasts of $1,000 weekly 
pay, that hid the beginning of 
Rice's decline. Changing tastes 
made his outspoken style seem 
crude, and favored what was 
coming to be labeled “deco- 
rum”: quiet audiences and quiet 
performance modes. Rice's de- 
cline also stemmed from resid- 
ual annoyance at his Civil War 
politics. The 3 November 1866 
Clipper snapped sarcastically at 
Rice's politicking in the ring as 
his “sacred lecturing tour,” as 
it applauded Twain's lectures 
in California two weeks later. 
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Within three years, “The Great American Humorist” Rice 
was flattered by imitation when the comic writers Josh Bill 
ings (Henry Wheeler Shaw), Petroleum V. Nasby (D. R. 
Locke), and Twain toured as “The American Humorists.” 

A decade and a half later Twain was a successful au 
thor but stuck trying to write his Tom Sawyer sequel. Tom 
seemed long gone, and Twain didn’t know what to do with 
Tom's pal. He had quit the Huck Finn manuscript in 1876, 
picked it up once more in 1879, and abandoned it again. 
Then in 1882 he decided to return to Hannibal, revisiting 
what he remembered as a boyhood idyll, with memories 
that had sparked his creative imagination. But he found no 
youthful paradise, only ugly reality; everything seemed ma 
terialistic, shabby, degraded. In Twain's return, nostalgia ex- 
ploded like an overloaded steamboat boiler. Worse, his trip 
forced him to consider that his fondly remembered Eden 
had its own shabbiness, including the shame of slavery. But 
the disillusioning shock of his visit energized his writing. 
Returned from his trip, no longer blocked, Twain leapt into 
Chapter 22. He had left Colonel Sherburn as a cold-blood 
ed killer—“Sherburn” will “sure burn” in hell for gunning 
down a harmless man—and made notes that he should die, 
with a mob poised to lynch him.43 Now, to signal his new 
theme of meretricious society, Twain flipped that individual 
villain into a representative hero standing against a coward 


ly crowd, expressing the author's disgust at “the average all 





around.” Finishing the book with a “burst of energy,’ Twain 
turned the second half of Huck’s adventures into a savage 
satire.44 What had begun as a children’s tale, companion to 
the amiable Tom Sawyer, became darker and deeper. 

The shift can be seen in a writerly quirk, apparently 
unnoticed before. Through the first half of the book, Twain 
incorporated a unit of time or a number into nearly every 
chapter's first paragraph. Chapter 1 had “one time or an 
other;” Chapter 6 included “couple of times” and “two or 
three dollars;” Chapter 10 incorporated “after breakfast;” 
Chapter 18 loaded in “first aristocracy,’ “every morning,” 
“Sunday,” “first,” “half a minute,’ and “a week;” and so on. 
Exceptions showed in chapters starting with dialogue but 
once the dialogue ended, the narrative quickly got to num 
bers as well. Twain may have consciously anchored the start 
of each chapter in these practical details of time or numbers, 
or it may have been authorial habit as he struggled with his 
Tom Sawyer sequel.45 Whatever the reason, returned to his 
manuscript after his disappointing, energizing trip to the 
Mississippi, Twain eliminated that habit. Starting anew with 
Chapter 22, he crafted a full, chapter-opening paragraph 
with neither number nor unit of time. Full of energy and 
creativity, he began with a strong image: “They swarmed.” 
And so did the paragraph, the circus episode, the rest of the 
book; they all swarmed. Unblocked—and unnumbered- 
Twain made his words fly. 

Yet before plunging fully into attack mode, he paused to 


pen his love letter to the sweeter, innocent aspects of circus. 
That may have been prompted by a new encounter with a 
star from his boyhood, Rice. As Twain traveled west to the 
Mississippi, he stopped briefly in Indianapolis, on 19 April 
1882. A few days earlier and a hundred miles away, Rice also 
aimed west, starting in Cincinnati with John Robinson's cir 
cus on a comeback tour that made national news. The fol- 
lowing spring the clown played Elmira, New York, not long 
before the author prepared to restart the novel at his family’s 
summer home there. Did Twain's return home become en 
twined in his mind with Rice’s return to the circus? 
Whatever brought circus to mind, the questions re 
main. Why prettify the old-time saturnalia of circus he had 
known, which was ripe for the satire he exercised elsewhere? 
Why this sentimental anomaly in an unsentimental book? 
Reconsideration of the book’s structure suggests an 
answer. Granted, some have denied that it has any struc- 
ture, and is instead “jerry-built, “a loose, baggy monster of 
a novel.’46 However, Twain's paean to circus did generate at 
least enough of a structure to organize his material, for that 
episode stands in the center of the book. To the extent that a 
novel can have a quantifiable center, that circus centrality is 
exact, halfway into Chapter 22, which is itself halfway into 
the forty-three chapters. With Twain's stretcher of a circus 
in place, the book turns on that pivot, wheeling to its new 
satirical direction just as the riders wheeled in the ring. Of 
course a work of fiction is not a linear distance with a mea 
surable midpoint, and something has to be in the middle of 
every book. Moreover, Twain added chapters 13 and 14 after 
he had come to the end so he may never have intended the 
circus to be central.47 Yet even as he “discovered his story, 
episode-by-episode, as he went along,’ Twain can be en 
visioned filling out the second half of the novel to balance 
on the pivot of Huck’s circus.48 A scholar has written about 
Sherburn’s denunciation of the mob, that its importance 
“may be underlined by its position at the exact center of the 
novel,” but that is off-center, at the start rather than in the 
middle of Chapter 22; the circus stands in the center—“the 
exact center”—of this central chapter.49 Even if the book’s 
“framework is faulty,’ this focal point of the circus suggests 
a stronger organizing principle than has been realized.5° 
Separation of the circus from adjacent episodes em 
phasizes that centrality. Twain starts and ends the circus se 
quence with no transition, as if to isolate it. When the mob 
dissolves, Huck says, “I could a staid, if I'd a wanted to, but 
I didn't want to,” then immediately, simply declares, “I went 
to the circus.” There's nothing about slouching around, or 
wondering about Jim, or heading to the circus lot, not even 
“| then went to the circus.” Huck simply leaves the mob and 
announces he’s at the circus. (That abruptness reinforces the 
association of violence and circus: An angry mob and a cir- 
cus jostle in adjacent lines.) After the performance, Twain 
sends Huck away in another sudden jump. One moment the 
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doy is talking excitedly that hed never seen a bullier circus, 
“and whenever I run across it, it can have all of my custom, 
every time.” Next, again with no intervening words, he is at 
the rogues’ Shaksperian Revival. Drastic shifts in tone high 

ight this isolation. Huck is shaken by the angry volatility of 
the mob but he suddenly changes to bubbling excitement 
at the circus. Just as suddenly, he shifts back to the matter 

of-fact manner Twain gives him throughout the rest of the 
ook. The drastic jumps in time, the shifts in tone, and the 
isolation of the circus episode emphasize centrality. If the 





book's picaresque adventures are a river of events, the circus 
episode is an island, set tranquilly apart from the turbulent 


flow. 
Circus and Twain’s Theme 


Iwain crafted Huckleberry Finn in oppositions: civi 
lization against nature, life ashore versus the two-person 
paradise of the raft. In this fictional world, human society is 
second-rate or corrupt; though a few individuals are excep 
tions, they fade into the background when the “dominant 
culture is decadent and perverted.”5! All ashore is “false, 
dishonest, hypocritical ...an uncomfortable place for a free 
spirit such as Huck” —and for Twain, standing outside “a so 
ciety dominated by sentimentalism, vulgarity, cruelty, and 
dying religion.’52 By contrast, nature shines. Except when 
the dregs of civilization intrude, all is glorious on Twain's 
Mississippi River, and he anchors the book on the bond be 
tween the two “natural” souls, Huck and Jim. Twain's evoca 
tive descriptions of life on the raft, in the heart of nature, 
are some of the most celebrated passages in American lit 
erature. 

The circus in Chapter 22 disturbs this dichotomy be 
tween realism and romance. Though circus is a resolutely 
human enterprise, Twain endows it with the same reverence 
he gives nature. Life ashore may be “a world without inno 
cence,’ but this exception rises in the innocence flourishing 
ashore in the circus ring.53 The lush imagery Twain devotes 
to night on the raft and to the growing dawn in Chapter 
19 matches the lushness of the circus sketch. Consider his 
masterful evocation of the riders’ increasing pace, from the 
“balanced construction” of paired words and phrases—"side 
by side,’ “no shoes nor stirrups,” “easy and comfortable’—to 
the “rolling tripartite gait” of “gentle and wavy and grace 
ful” or “tall and airy and straight.’54 Layer by layer, detail 
by detail, Twain paints equally alluring pictures of floating 
under the nighttime sky and of performing under the can 
vas tent. In his “profound ambivalence” about the South, 
Twain makes “the river a bewitching illusion;” the circus 
he depicts turns out to be an equal illusion.*5 Indeed, if the 
goal of an illusion is to pass unnoticed, the circus episode 
may be more “bewitching” for never having been noticed as 
such. In addition to the comparable sumptuousness, both 
river and circus symbolize freedom. In a novel famously 





Mark Twain looking soberand respectable, acontrast to Rice's 
pose, on page 8, at roughly the same age. Photograph, 
c1858. pecial Collections, Vassar College Librarie 


about escape, Huck rarely expresses a wish to stay anywhere, 
except the river and the circus. After the thunderstorm in 
Chapter 9 Huck conveys homey content: “Jim, this is nice; 
I says. ‘I wouldn't want to be nowhere else but here?” Later 
he declares a comparable desire to stay, in effect, with the 
circus, his wandering joined to its peripatetic path: “when 
ever I run across it, it can have all of my custom, every time.” 
Twain treats the human institution of circus as virtually a 
force of nature, like the Mississippi, with both distinct from 
the book's other human institutions. 

Though Twain's sentimental circus interrupted his the 
matic opposition, it perfectly fit the emerging cultural sense 
of circus. Completing a major shift in its place in American 





life, this robustly adult form became increasingly associ 
ated with children, with circus sentimentalized as a place 


of innocence. Gossip about racy shows gave way to prattle 





about wide-eyed moppets. The growing sentimentality in- 
cluded nostalgia. Nostalgia was not new to circus, having 
been integral to the form since its beginning. A scant half 
century after the first American circus, the 4 February 1854 
New Orleans Daily Delta, lauding Rice, dipped into the lyric 
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An Old Landmark; 


THE BARCLAY STREET ENTRANCE. 


The average New Yorker does not 
seem possessed of much sentiment con- 
cerning the old landmarks of the town, 
When ss demands the sacrifice is 
generally made, and of the old buildings 
and popular resorts ot a century ago but 
comparatively few remain. In 1806 on 
the block now bounded by Vesey, Bar- 
clay and West streets, but what was then 
a common, was erected The Bare Tavern, 
so named after the man who owned the 
ground on which it was erected, At 
that time The Bare Tavern was consid- 
erd out of town almost, and the building 
of an hotel in that locality was a rather 
daring venture. But though it was rather 
in the suburbs, The Bare Tavern flourish- 
ed and soon became popular with the 
men about town of that period and with 
the politicians -who came to the city on 
national matters. 

The Bare Tavern is known to modern 
New Yorkers as Everett’s Hotel, but old 
settlers remember it by its former name, 
and tell with zest of the gatherings that 
were held within its walls, and of the old- 
time celebrities who 


busin 


have enjoyed its 
hospitality. Van Renselaer, the patron 





of Albdhy, always thade it his headquar- 
tets while in the city; it was also the head- 
quarters of Adtoh Burr, and it Was be- 
nedth this roof that He thet the celebrated 
Madame Juimel. [t wads here that Butr 
spétit the night previoiis to his dubl with 
Alexandet Hainilton, and it was ftom thé 

ank, in front of the house, that 

wked in a small row-boat, in the 
early motning, to go to the fatal meeting. 
Wheh Captain Bartlett was ptoprietot of 


then President, with a part of his cabinet, 
and the lndidn Chief Black Hawk. 
Amotig the litetaty meti who ted to 
frequent this house wads Fenimore 
Coopet, Washington {rving, Bfyant dnd 
N. P. Willis. Old Commodore Vander- 
bilt and his friends were also frequent 
visitors of the establishment. 

As the years 
has grown, far 


lave gone by and the city 
beyond the most extrava- 
gant dreams of the oldest inhabitant, the 
business of the hotel has grown, Samuel 
H. Everett, whose name the house now 
bears, was proprietor for about: twenty- 
three years. His mistake was politics. 
He was elected to the New York Assem- 
bly and then essayed to higher fame; 
the financial strain 
the hotel pass hands of trus- 
Messrs. S. Herkimer, President, 
Peter J. Hickey, A. B. Thacker, Isaac 
Dixon, Charles Mulford, well-known 
busin men of the city, who are at pres- 
sent conducting the business, 

Under its present management the 
Everett Hotel enjoys a large run of pat- 
ronage, The dining room runs through 
from Barclay to Vesey street, and is| 
hundred feet in length. Be- 

twelve and fifteen hundred 
guests are fed every twenty-four hours 
in this large dining room. 


was too severe and 
into the 





tees, 


two 
tween 


The cuisine 
and service are good; the bill of fare is 
always lengthy and seasonable, and the 
oar is stocked with the best liquors. The 
best attention is given the regular and 
transient guests, and no effort is spared 
ooking to theircomfort by the Superin- 
tendent, Mr. George Bennett Washburne. | 
The welfare of the lady guests is looked 
after by Mrs. Alta Pemberton, the house: 
keeper, a lady who well understands the 
needs of an establishment of the kind, 

Many staunch business men of the 
country make the Evéwett their stopping 
place when in the city, and many who 
1ave known it for a lifetime stop there to 
) meet old friends and chat over the days 








the hotél he entertainéd General Jacksoti, | 





ong gone, 





Dan Rice's article on the Everett Hotel, where he and Twain had both stayed, in Texas 


Siftings. Clipping, ca. 1890. 
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.. the 
old brook, the quiet old horse . . 


stream of “early memories . 


. Who cannot recollect the first 
time he ever went to the circus 
show?” That old-time fondness for 
the old-time days of circus mush- 
roomed. By the time Twain was 
writing Huckleberry Finn another 
three decades further along, it had 
become a dominant way of pre 
senting and perceiving it. So the 
rowdy adult pleasures in the origi 
nal faded into a rosy glow of ador 
able clowns and wee ones, elimi 
nating circus as a locus of serious 
concern, Of course many writers 
have cast a serious eye at circus 
but for its symbolism, like the 
circus in Charles Dickens wrote 
in Hard Times, as an alternative 
to harried-somber-constricting 
modern life. Though these sym 
bolic uses may be profound, over 
1e years they have matched the 
sappiest circus publicity. Scholars 
and shop clerks, pushcart vendors 
everybody 


the new cultural message, so of 


and poets learned 
ten repeated as to seem ancient 
and inevitable fact, that circus is 


a sweet amusement for innocent 





rildren.5¢ 

The resulting condescension 
has skewed scholarship, nearly 
erasing a century's history of this 
major American enterprise. Blair 
sniffed at “the clown’s memorized 
jests” in Huck’s circus, while An 
drew Jay Hoffman labeled the boy 
“grossly naive” for being fooled by 
he pretend drunk, blithely de- 
aring he could “supply the ob- 
vious answer” to the trickery, the 
same answer as Blair's, that the 
-lown’s jokes were memorized.57 
owever this interpretation is not 





»bvious, and the implicit scorn is 
misplaced. Experienced perform 
ers routinely deliver spontane 
ous comments, and Rice, Twain's 
model, garnered a national repu 
tation for it. And even if Huck’s 
clown rehearsed his “spontaneity,” 
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that does not indicate mediocrity, as these scholars imply. 
All performers practice, and part of their skill lies in making 
certain elements look as if they are being done for first time. 
That’s what the best actors do; that’s what Twain's pretend 
drunk did. That's also what the ringmaster at Huck’s circus 
does, though his skill at seeming to be fooled by the drunk 
appears to have gone unremarked in the literature. Com- 
pared to Huck’s other adventures, this circus is an “honest 
show.’58 It is not historical analysis but conventional conde- 
scension to nineteenth-century performance that assumes 
this first-rate circus employed a second-rate clown. Nor 
does the fooling require a gullible audience, as disparage 
ment implies. Performance often contains deception, and 
sometimes the easiest people to fool are those who proudly 
regard themselves as detached observers, just as Hoffman 
would “supply the obvious answer,” which was incorrect. 
In any case, the passage suggests the clown was excellent 
and Huck’s admiration reasonable, whether excellence lay 
in spontaneity or preparation.°? 

his was not Twain simply giving his readers what they 
desired, a nineteenth-century version of market research. 
He desired it too. “If ever a writer was imprisoned in his 
own boyhood, clearly Mark Twain was.’6° As he wheeled 
deeper in his book into a troubled, troubling look at hu 
manity, the circus remained a haven of innocence for him 
as well. A biographer has argued that Clemens invented the 
persona “Mark Twain” to distance himself from the insecu 





rity of his Hannibal past, when he was a “cowed, uncertain, 
and underdeveloped boy-man.”6! The inherent conflict be 
tween the wild past of circus and the sugary image Twain 
wrote echoed a personal conflict, as he wavered between his 
private past, which often rubbed raw, and his adult, pub 
lic respectability. As Clemens/Twain took up his pen again 
in 1883, he knew he would make his new book darker. He 
excused Sherburn’s cold-blooded killing to register his own 
disgust at the “average all around,” and he turned his confi 
dence men from harmless rogues humbugging dull crowds 
into a dangerous pair who would bankrupt girls and sell a 
fellow human being into slavery. Yet condemning humar 
society, Twain could not force himself to go the whole hog, 


as they said at the time. As Leo Marx expresses it about 





related issue, Twain needed “a sublimation, as it were, of the 
conflict.”62 The sentimentalized circus provided the sublima 
tion of this conflict, between Twain's nostalgia for the past 
and the utilitarian present. As he stood on the fault line be 
tween yearning for his boyhood Eden along the Mississippi 
River and scorning the degraded culture he encountered as 
an adult, his fictional circus flashes a last fluorescence of pu 
rity, before the swing to fierce satire. His description of the 
motion of a raft from A Tramp Abroad could apply to him 
self, and the benefit Huck’s circus offered: “it calms down all 
feverish activities, it soothes to sleep all nervous hurry and 
impatience; under its restful influence all the troubles and 


vexations and sorrows that harass the mind vanish away, 
and existence becomes a dream, a charm, a deep and tran- 
quil ecstasy.’6 

In Mark Twain and Southwestern Humor, Kenneth S. 
Lynn wrote that the country was ready for a new comic im- 
age of itself when Twain came along, replacing the clown 
of Southwestern tales.64 Accurate as far as it goes, Lynn's is 
primarily a literary study, skipping performance, that era’s 
major means of communal understanding. In the process, 
he ignores Rice, America’s comic image in the flesh. While 
Twain has been metaphorically compared to the icon Un- 
cle Sam, the same claim has been made for Rice. He cer 
tainly looked the part in his stripes and tail coat, top hat, 
and nationally famous goatee, and he reached a vast audi 
ence, spread democratically from the illiterate to the elite.°© 
While Twain made his own effort to fuse the clown and the 
gentleman, he had as a model Rice’s powerful blend of the 
comic and refined in his role as the original American Hu 
morist. However, the cultural landscape was turning from 
Rice's rowdy, oral engagement of boisterous crowds. New 
fashionable was Twain's “newly lettered and newly leisur 
mass audience,” one that sought to see itself as dignified. 
Where rowdy audiences had once held public sway, Twain 
depended on the privacy of the library, with public readings 
an extension of that more intimate appeal. Tw ain’s words on 





the page clearly read better than Rice's in the ring, cobbled 
from various accounts, but to compare the two American 
Humorists without Rice's inflections or facial expressions, 
and absent the embrace of his turbulent crowd, is like trying 
to understand the power of a great singer's voice by read 

ing lyrics. (Contrary to later stereotypes of circus clowns, 
Rice mixed broad and subtle expression.) Twain worked 
hard to fit himself to the new cultural fashion of refinement. 
The comic writer of backwoods yarns yearned for respect 

ability. While he succeeded, that success created an internal 
conflict. He felt cut off from the rowdiness he had enjoyed 
as a youth, which was the wellspring of his writing. Shelley 
Fisher Fishkin reinforced that point in the foreword to A 
Tramp Abroad: His “success had provided him with the very 
bourgeois respectability that, while making him usefully ac 

countable to family, friends, and the community at large, 
had also made him feel trapped, perhaps a little angry and 


resentful, and for all his hard-won social power . . . surpris- 





ingly impotent.’68 As the cultural taste for quiet grew, Twain 
provided a glimpse of the change in that book: “I do not 
see how an actor can forget himself and portray hot passion 
before a cold, still audience.”®? Despite this disapproval, his 
own work was helping persuade Americans to become still 
in the name of refinement. 

In an ironic twist, while Twain's career as a performer 
grew, Rice became a writer, concluding his working life writ- 
ing pieces for Texas Siftings, a humor magazine.7° Rice noted 
the crossing arcs of their careers, joking in the 2 March 1890 
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This image from Dan Rice's Sketches (1849), shows a variety of equestrian acts. Rif 


New York Sun that Twain stole his material. Twain may 
have noticed as well. By report, he remained ambitious to 
be a circus clown.71 He may have unconsciously forged one 
other symbolic link between them. In Chapter 25 of Tom 
Sawyer, finished as Rice was still trouping as a clown, the 
two boys discuss what to do with their new fortune. Huck 
declares he'll have pie every day and “go to every circus that 
comes along,” while Tom piously counters that they should 
save their money. Young Sam Clemens was like Tom, mis 

chievous but ultimately respectable. Dan Rice represented a 
thrilling alternative as a circus great, both in the symbolic 
stance outside normal society and in his stories of a wild life. 
Daguerreotypes display the difference. Sam Clemens, twen 

ty-four in 1858, is steady and solemn as he looks in the lens, 
typical pose for a responsible member of society. A decade 
earlier, the first daguerreotype of Rice, twenty-six, shows 
him defying decorum in 1849 with a roguish grin. While 
Rice tried to be respectable like Tom, he was the Huck that 
Twain wanted to be. 


Conclusion 


Victor A. Doyno wrote “that all of Sam Clemens life ex- 
periences ... had prepared him to write this book.’72 True, 
“no analysis of Huckleberry Finn can fix its proportions of 
abstract ideas, elemental warmth, nostalgia, clowning, and 
political commentary.’73 Yet Twain's life experiences, and 
likely influence, significantly included circus and its clown- 





jling Museum, Tibbal 


ing. The rowdy antebellum original has been obscured by 
scholarly neglect and sentimentality about circus, including 
Twain's superlative example. He crafted a sentimental vision 
of circus so winning that it has become a prism through 
which we now see nineteenth-century circus, as if it were 
simply another a slice of antebellum life as it was genuinely 
lived. Beyond craft, Twain’s masterful depiction burrowed 
deep in cultural consciousness because he crafted an image 
of childlike innocence that Americans wanted to believe 
about circus, about the past, about themselves. Sculpting a 
sentimentalized version, Twain slipped in a parade of circus 
references, as if he could not bear to expunge the raw and 
refined original that had stimulated him. 

Dan Rice and Mark Twain were leading lights of the 
nineteenth-century’s comic galaxy, two pole stars of com 
edy. But a funny thing happened on the way through that 
galaxy, the goateed clown waning as the mustached writer 
waxed. Rice ultimately faded into obscurity so deep that few 
have heard of him, or know him only in those sentimental 
fictions, while Twain's star shot him into an iconic status so 
high that his opinions became oracles, and his own fictions 
seemed history. So Rice’s shadowy presence in Huckleberry 
Finn has been mostly ignored, and the central role of circus, 
distorted and sentimentalized by Twain, has been missed. 
To reconsider the influence of Rice and antebellum circus 
on Twain is to open a new window on this great American 


book. Bw 
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This article was originally published in the South Atlan- 
tic Review in 2007. There have been minor additions to the 
text and added illustrations for this publication 
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WAYNE McCARY 


After his first circus flopped, 40 years of success followed 


by Lane Talburt with photos from The Eastern States Exposition Archives 


McCary’s 
first attempt at produc 


Wayne 


ing a circus was an artis 
tic success—and a finan 
cial flop. 

Two years out of col 
lege with a degree in busi 
ness administration and a 
major in marketing, the 22 
year-old premiered the Royal 
International Circus (a title he 
still owns) at a stock car race 
track just outside of Waterford, 
Connecticut. It was September 
1966. The stand-alone 90-min 
ute outdoor event was staged on 
two consecutive weekend nights 
“Tt was a great show, but nobody 
came, McCary recalls almost a 
half-century later. “I'd probably be exaggerating to say that 
if we had a few hundred people combined that would have 
been a lot. It was pretty much a blank. Fortunately,’ the vet 
eran showman adds, “I was smart enough to have the race 
track finance it.” 

McCary took away three valuable lessons: (1) produce a 
quality performance, (2) promote the event extensively, and 
(3) use other people's money. A fourth element—wrapping 
the circus in a one-ring format—followed the native New 
Englander throughout most of his career as circus producer, 
talent booker, civic arena executive, and one of the foremost 
fair managers in North America 

“My goal was always, always quality,” he stresses. “And 
I felt if we did not have the resources and talent to do it, I 
would back away from the enterprise . .” 

That this formula proved successful can be summed up 
quite simply. “For the overwhelming most part, the people 
who have financed enterprises that I have been responsible 
for have made some significant profits. And that’s impor 
tant.” 


Wayne McCary with his star on the Big E Walkway of Circus 
Stars in 2009 


S 


Among his accomplish 
ments as a financial rain 
maker in the entertainment 
business, two stick out—fair 
executive and circus pro 
ducer. Both virtually over 
lapped during a 40-year 
period and both revolved 
almost exclusively around 
single-ring circuses. Mc 
Cary believes he holds 
the record among mod 
ern-day producers for 
longevity in both the 
Shrine and fair circus 
venues. 


Big E Circus Founder 


From 1968 to 2012, McCary was associated with the 
Eastern States Exposition, the Big E Fair, as it is affection 
ately known in the Northeast, which dates back to 1916. In 
1970 he originated that fair’s first free circus, a two-day event 
originally housed in a horse arena. It grew into a 17-day Big 
E Super Circus that annually draws upwards of 80,000 spec 
tators to it three-a-day tented performances. McCary also 
broke new ground in the early 1970s at the West Spring 
field, Massachusetts venue by introducing the concept of 
free concerts by celebrity artists such as Diana Ross and the 
Supremes, and pop vocalist Jessica Simpson. Ross and her 
Motown group failed to fill the fair arena because, as local 
media noted, most fairgoers couldn't believe it was a non 
paying event; later Simpson attracted a record-high 25,000 
in 2004. 

During his tenure at the fair, attendance increased from 
600,000 during its 10-day run in the mid-1960s to a then 
record 1.3 million visitors over 17 days in 2012. That was the 
last year McCary was responsible for planning the event 
his final in a 21-year tenure as president and chief executive 
officer. (The fair had grown to 12 and then 17 days in 1994.) 
The Big E eclipsed that record in 2013—more than 1.4 mil 
lion passed through the gates—with Eugene Cassidy, whom 


McCary hired onto the fair’s staff in 1993, as his successor. 
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EASTERN STATE 
EXPOSITION 


Crowds on the Big E Midway 


[he exposition grounds also hosts more than 120 events 
other than the fair each year, including several highly touted 
horse shows 
‘Maine Shrine Dates’ Producer 

In addition to his increasing responsibilities at the 
Eastern States Exposition, McCary found time from 1968 
to 2005 to bring the circus each spring to Maine audiences 
who crammed National Guard armories and other small 
buildings to witness top-drawer performers under auspic 
es of the Kora and Anah Shrine Temples. For several years 
his Shrine route also took in Manchester, New Hamphire; 
and four towns in the New Brunswick province of eastern 
Canada. Among the notable acts were Karl Wallenda’s high 
wire troupe, Albert Rix’s big cage bear routine, Guy Gos 
sing’s Royal Bengal tigers, and Reggie Armor’s troupe, the 
Flying Armors. Without the financial power of this com 
bined route, he emphasized, it is unlikely circus-goers in off 
the-beaten-path communities like, say, Presque Isle, Maine 
would ever have been able to see performers of such signifi- 
cant stature. 

(Following McCary’s withdrawal from the Maine dates, 
two other Shrine producers divided his route. Hamid Circus 
was awarded the Kora Temple's northern tier performances 


at Lewiston, Portland and Augusta. Hanneford Circus Roy 
ale picked up the southern tier-—Anah Temple dates at Ban 
gor and Presque Island. These arrangements will continue 
through 2014, McCary says.) 

Unlike many Shrine producers, McCary had no back 
ground or interest in being a performer. He never owned 
circus paraphernalia or the trucks to transport such items as 
ring curbs, lighting, and sound equipment. He contracted 
for all services. Nor was he involved in the concessions end 
of the business, leaving that high-profit part of the business 
to his sponsors. 

Produced Shows for Packs’ Widow 

McCary’s circus producing experience was entirely not 
confined to the one-ring format. Following the death of 
long-time producer Tom Packs, McCary stepped in to help 
the St. Louis showman’s widow produce indoor three-ring 
shows for Shrine organizations in New Orleans and Wich 
ita, Kansas, in November 1970, and the following summer 
tour in stadiums in West Virginia, Louisiana, and Missis 
sippi. Among his standout performers was the future Shrine 
circus producer, Tarzan Zerbini, and his caged wild animal 
routine. 

Throughout his career, the savvy showman had the ben 
efit of working both sides of the talent street. On one hand 
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Mastered Details of Acts 


by Lane Talburt, photos by John Tremblay 


“|worked every year when Wayne McCary produced 
the Shrine circuses in Northern New England, and they 
were a feather in any performer's cap if they could get 
on the bill there.” 

Charley Van Buskirk is proud of his 35 years,on 
McCary’s Shrine dates, initially as an unicyclist, later 
as ringmaster and still later managing those annual 
springtime engagements. 

“| worked with (McCary) so long that we almost 
had telepathy,” Van Buskirk said. “When | managed the 
show for him, which | did pretty much from ‘84 on, | was 
always pretty sure when | made a change or made a 
decision that it would always come to my head, ‘Is this 
something Wayne would want?’ And it usually was. 

“We thought pretty much alike. That’s one of the 
reasons | loved working for Wayne, because we shared 
the philosophy of the business...respect for both the 
acts and the people. And his feeling was always that 
he wanted each act to shine to the very best. Lighting, 
music, and everything. That’s one reason he always 
stayed with a one-ring format.” 

McCary agrees the arrangement has been akin toa 


mutual admiration society. “Charley and his wife, Joyce, 
were originally credible unicycle performers and had a 
very nice act”—the Cyclonians, McCary recalled. “In one 
of the early years (of the McCary produced Maine dates), 
| had engaged them to perform with their unicycles, and 
| found them to be smart, compatible, talented people. 

“At that time Charley and his wife were working 
out of another agency in Boston called the J. C. Collier 
agency, which was a spinoff from the Hamid office. They 
were beginning to develop Charley as an announcer for 
some of their fair dates. He would go in and present the 
unicycle act with his wife, and he would do double duty 
by announcing the show. So | had an opportunity to see 

him do that, and the opportunity was there where we 

needed a ringmaster and | brought him on in that 

capacity. And even today Charley is announcing 

half of the Maine tour under the Hanneford 
banner in Bangor and Presque Isle. 

“Charley is a wealth of knowledge about 
the performances over the years up there 
and has done an excellent job,” McCary said 
of his long-time friend. “His voice, | think, is 

synonymous with the circus in Maine, and he 

became highly respected by our sponsors.” 

Van Buskirk’s stentorian tones, but not his 

name, are familiar to hundreds of thousands of fair- 

goers who flock through the gates of the Eastern States 

Exposition in West Springfield, Massachusetts. That’s 

because McCary contracted Van Buskirk some years ago 

to introduce free entertainment acts on the Big E's open- 

air main stage and to record and deliver promotional 
announcements for the fair’s PA system. 

Van Buskirk made his unexpected debut as 
ringmaster in 1960 in a one-ring, outdoor circus at 
a Buffalo, New York. He and his wife, Joyce, were 
performing a unicycle act on the Paul Miller-produced 
free show at a shopping center when “the ringmaster 
got into an argument with some people, and he just 
wasn't there one morning. We were doing five shows a 
day, and everybody else on the program either couldn't 
speak English, or were wearing clown makeup or had an 
accent you could cut with a knife. 

“They tried the show-owned tailcoat on me and it 
felt like it was made for me. And they stuck a whistle in 
one hand anda microphone in the other and put me out 
in the ring.” Forty-three years later, when interviewed by 
this writer on April 16, 2013, during intermission at a 
Shrine date in Wilmington, Massachusetts, a suburb of 
Boston, Van Buskirk continued to cut a dashing figure 
in his top hat, which sat atop his shoulder-length silvery 
mane accented by an equally distinguished white 








mustache. The Aleppo Shrine engagement marked his sixth 
year of calling the shots on a number of Struppi Hanneford- 
produced shows in New England. 

Van Buskirk describes his announcing style as “sort 
of classic for the most part, but | do not talk down to my 
audiences. | do not use a smaller word if the larger one will 
work better. | flatter my audiences with enough intelligence 
to understand what I’m saying... 

“’mtheliaison.I'mtheguy whospeaks fortheperformers, 
who for the most part don’t speak to the audience, and | 
introduce the performers to the audience.” 

Among the principal attributes of a ringmaster, he 
contends, “vocal quality helps, but also a command of the 
language and an understanding of the acts he’s working 
with. | mean if (a trampoline artist) says, ‘Well, right after | 
do the double full to the shoulders, if you don’t know what 
a double full is, you're in trouble. So the fact that | was a 
performer myself helps a great deal. And | think that always 
helps.” 

Born in 1940 in Rochester, New York, he was introduced 
tothe ring asa 12-year-old riding a two-wheel 
bike in his father’s stilt-walking act. He began 
performing with his dad on the unicycle at age 
3; 

As a young adult Van Buskirk introduced 
his solo unicycle routine on King Bros. Circus 
and later presented a ménage routine with 










“Dare,” an show-owned American saddle-bred stallion, on 
Vidbel’s Old-time Circus. 

He took his unicycle act to McCary’s Maine Shrine dates 
in 1970 and had been working with the circus producer 
in a series of increasingly responsible roles—including 
performance directorand assistant to the managing director. 
He and his wife continued to showcase their unicycle talents 
through 1997. When his vocal talents are not being deployed, 
Charley and Joyce live on a 56-acre, heavily forested farm in 
the upstate New York village of Savona. 

“I've worked with the Flying Alexanders, and Fay 
Alexander was the guy who doubled for Tony Curtis in 
Trapeze. And I've worked for or announced five of the eight 
generations (of the Wallendas). And the current head of the 
troupe, Tino Wallenda, is a very good, close personal friend 
of mine. In fact, when he took a show over to Taiwan, China, 
a few years back, he did me the honor of asking me to come 
over and announce it. | don’t do Mandarin, but apparently 
they wanted somebody to speak English.” 

As demonstrated at the Aleppo Shrine performances 
in April 2013, Van 
Buskirk is still strong 
of voice. “I love it. I've 
been doing this sort of 
thing all my life, and! 
can't conceive of life 
without doing it.” 





he was promoting performers as their booking agent for ap 
pearances at fairs, parks, and circuses. At the same time, he 
was booking many of them for his own circuses. 

In his first full-time job out of college and National 
Guard duty, in 1967 McCary booked circus talent for the 
Lordly & Dame agency in Boston at local and regional fairs. 
He had initially come to his employers’ attention when he 
signed talent through that agency for his ill-fated racetrack 
circus in Connecticut. He also appeared on the radar scope 
of the then-Big E Fair executive Bill Wynne in 1970. That's 
when McCary, on behalf the Boston agency, persuaded 
Wynne to ditch traditional paid entertainment events fea 
turing high-dollar stars such as Jack Benny, Arthur Godfrey, 
and Roy and Dale Rogers. In their place he proposed staging 


a free arena circus, using Lordly & Dame talent, of course. 


Booked Country Stars at Fairs 


[he enterprising young agent also branched out on be 
half of the agency to ink country and western singers for fair 
dates. These included Jeannie C. Riley, and Barbara Man 
drell, who has credited McCary for helping launch her solo 
performing career. The promoter originally had booked the 
Mandrell Family on numerous regional fairs 


The Boston agency also recognized McCary’s inherent 


abilities to enhance the financial performance on another 
segment of the entertainment business—placing circus acts 
during the summer months at long-established amusement 
parks in the Northeast. With the combination of his own 
Maine Shrine route and the outdoor gigs, the enterprising 
agent was able to provide many additional working days for 
independent circus acts throughout the year. 

One of those benefiting from his largesse was Charley 
Van Buskirk, who served as ringmaster for most of McCa 
ry’s Maine Shrine dates. See sidebar story on Van Buskirk. 

McCary expanded his resume to include managing the 





Cumberland County Civic Center in Portland, Maine, in 
the mid-1980s. 

In a highly competitive business where who you know 
and what you know can easily determine an individual's 
success, Wayne McCary excelled. 

Early on, McCary had both feet firmly planted on the 
circus and the carnival business. He vividly remembers at 
age 12 staying late to help tear down a merry-go-round op 
erated in New London by the touring Middletown, Con 
necticut-based Coleman Bros. Shows. In subsequent years 
he spent considerable time observing the operations o 
other major rail-based carnivals such as the Strates Shows 
and World of Mirth Shows, which annually targeted New 
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Wayne McCary with the band organ he commissioned for the Big E Midway. 
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London because of its importance as a Navy town. McCa 
ry’s father was not a circus fan. However, his uncle was a 
fire marshal and that gave the youth considerable access to 
the midways and backyards of visiting circuses such as the 
tented Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey and the King 
Bros. He continually built on that early experience, growing 
his knowledge of circus and carnival routes as a youthful 


subscriber of Billboard. 
Upgrading the Big E Midway 


One of his first duties as a full-time staffer at the Big I 





was to help turn around a lackluster and under-performing 
midway. It actually was a drain on the exposition’s profit 
ability. Leap forward: One of his proudest achievements in 
recent years was to attract the international unit of North 
American Midway Entertainment (NAME), to the fair’s 
lineup of major attractions. Next to gate receipts, that carni 
val provides the largest revenue for the fair. 

McCary is proud of expanding livestock shows and, 
perhaps even more important, featuring a bevy of animal 
acts on his annual Big E Super Circus (its title was changed 
in 2013 to Big E Circus Spectacular). 

Families want to see well cared for animals in the cir 
cus,” he declared. “They have always been and in my opin 
ion will always be one of the biggest draws.” 

Pointing to the growing opposition by animal rights 
advocates in recent years, McCary adds this retort: “People 
show what they value and what they think at the box office. 
And in our case here, a million, three-hundred thousand 
people, I think, is a wonderful referendum on this issue.” 


With this background on circus and carnival-related is 





sues, it’s no wonder that G. Wayne McCary became the first 
individual with fair management experience to be elected 
to the board of the Outdoor Amusement Business Associa 
tion in 2000, and to serve as the trade group's chairman in 
2009. He also was inducted into the OABA Hall of Fame 
in 2013 and, following his retirement at age 70 from the 
Eastern States Exposition (where he earlier was enshrined 
in the fair’s Walkway of Circus Stars with a plaque at the 
entrance of the Big E Super Circus), McCary has continued 
as OABA’ point man on international circus issues, serving 





as vice president of the Monaco-based Fédération Mondiale 
du Cirque. 

In addition, he was a 2001 inductee to the Hall of Fame 
of the International Association of Fairs and Expositions 
[he Wayne McCary Tent No. 178 of the Circus Fans Asso 
ciation of America was established in 1998 

McCary married a West Springfield native, the former 
Annette E. Agnoli, in 1977. For the past 27 years, the couple 
have lived in nearby Longmeadow, Massachusetts, a conve 
nient seven-mile commute to the fairgrounds. 

In a series of interviews, McCary shared his thoughts 


on the decline and disappearance of circus acts at many 
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McCary in Toronto 


amusement parks while television has benefited premiere 
circus performers. He also looks to the future of the fair and 
circus industries. The interviews, totaling more than three 
and-a-half hours, have been condensed and edited for this 
article 

McCary: | was born on June 26, 1942, in New London, 
Connecticut. My father, Richard McCary, was a welder at 
General Dynamics Electric Boat. In fact, he welded the first 
nuclear reactor in the Nautilus submarine. My mom, Bessie, 
was a homemaker. I grew up near Ocean Beach Park, which 
was a summer beach resort on the coast of Connecticut 
And as I got older I developed a great fascination with all 
the excitement that went on at the beach. 

It also happened that my uncle, Thomas McCary, was a 
fire marshal in the City of New London at the time, and he 
happened to be a great carnival and circus fan. Of course, in 
his position as fire marshal he came to know a great many 
people in the traveling shows, and he developed quite a rap 
port with those folks and often had backstage access to them 
and it was really he, and my grandfather as well (who) had 
a similar interest. They began taking me behind the scenes 
probably when I was five or six years old. By the time I was 
in the first grade, there was a frequent game—I remember 
it well—in the class the teacher would go around the class 


and ask everybody what they wanted to be when they grew 
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up. And when they got to me I would say, “I want to run 
away with the circus.” That would throw the teacher into a 
quandary. So my interest and affection for the circus really 
developed at a very young age 

One of my favorite memories was my grandfather tak 
ing me down to the railroad yards to watch the Ringling 
show unload. Even then I was more fascinated with watch 
ing the show unload, set up and tear down than I was in the 
actual performance 


Q. So do you recall some of the earlier circuses and carnivals? 
McCary: Yes, the first circus | remember seeing was a truck 
show called Biller Bros. Circus. It was framed with entirely 
new equipment and it was out probably two or three sea 
sons. They used to play New London in late August on their 
way out of New Brunswick (Canada). And then I spent a 
great deal of time on the Hunt Bros. Circus, which played a 
tremendous number of spots in Connecticut and was eas 
ily accessible to me as I was growing up. And I remember 
seeing the King Bros. Circus a couple of years. It was prob 
ably the largest truck show in this country. At one time they 
moved on about 65 semis, and also for a number of years 
had a significant street parade. Luckily for me, New London, 
because it was a Navy town, was a frequent destination for 
a lot of major circuses as well as small ones, and also the big 
carnivals of the time. Shows like the World of Mirth, which, 
of course, was a railroad show. James E. Strates was another 
railroad show. Trell’s Broadway Shows, the Vivona brothers 
Of course, Connecticut's Coleman Bros. Shows. So I spent 
as much time on all of them as possible growing up. 


Attracted to Logistics 


Q. Did you meet any of the performers? What really 
caught your interest? 

McCary: Thanks to my uncle I met a lot of the 
Hunt family, for instance. I met Clyde Beatty, and 
had an opportunity to know the Coleman family, 
which is a venerable carnival family based out o 
Middletown, Connecticut. I subsequently worked 
for them on the road as well as Ocean Beach Park. 
I actually tore down my first merry-go-round ona 
Coleman Bros. midway when I was 12 years old. 


don't know whether I was more pleased to be part 





of the crew or that I got a chance to stay out al 
night. However, I think I was really interested in 
the logistics and fascinated with how they could 
move operations like that, in the case of the circus 
on a daily basis 

I discovered probably at 10, 11, 12 years old 
a publication called Billboard, which was the bible 
of the industry at that time. It had a lot of what 
was going on in the business and, very important 
to me, it had the routes of all the shows. I knew 


them backwards and forwards. I would walk about three 





miles to the store to buy Billboard—there was only one store 
that carried it. | would hide it under my mattress and take it 
out after everyone went to bed and read it with a flashlight. 
My mom wasn't too fond of me reading Billboard; she was 
fearful I would run away with the next carnival or circus 


that came to town 


Q. But you made it through high school? 

McCary: We had moved from New London to Waterford. | 
attended New London High School for two years and moved 
to Waterford, graduated in 1960, and was then fortunate to 
get a full four-year scholarship to the University of Hart 

ford’s Business School, and I graduated in 1964. 


Q. What was your major? 
McCary: | got a B.S. in business administration with a major 
in marketing 


Q. What happened to your love of circus during these college 
years? 

McCary: (While) living in Hartford, the Shrine circus in 
Hartford was a major date at that time, so I spent a great 
deal of time there. During the summer months I was work 
ing at Ocean Beach Park either in the concessions end of the 
business or in the ride operations that the Colemans had 
there. So I had a finger in those things all the way through 
school. There was no doubt in my mind that I would seek 
to be part of the outdoor amusement industry. I wasn't quite 
certain whether that would be in the parks business or the 
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circus business or the carnival business. But I was headed in 
that direction 

Q. Why marketing? 
McCary: It always appealed to me. Marketing relates to the 
sizzle in selling products. I always thought it was sizzle that 
sold the steak, not the steak itself. And just the excitement 
the energy to try to create an aurora around the product or 
the show .. . that appealed to me as opposed to sitting in the 


back room counting money or accounting 


Q. So right out of college did you have a job waiting? 

McCary: Right out of college there was no clear pathway for 
me to get into the business that I had a passion for. So I took 
a job with the Hartford National Bank as a time payment 
loan officer. But I immediately started to work part time as 
a public relations director for the New London- Waterford 
Speed Bowl, which was—it's still there today—a major stock 
car raceway. That actually opened another door because | 
talked the owners of the track into having a circus that | 


would produce toward the end of the season. They thought 





it was a good idea, and I thought, because we attracted thou 
sands of people to the stock car races, that those same peo 
ple would flock to see a quality circus. | ended up booking 
the talent, my selections, through Lordly & Dame agency 


out of Boston 





lat circus, my first circus, was a life experience be 
cause nobody came. I quickly learned that even with great 


talent, one of the biggest and most important challenges in 





the circus industry throughout history and still today is the 
front end. I thought you drop a few ads in the newspaper 
and promote the circus when we had thousands of people 


there for the stock car racing and theyd all show up for the 





circus. Of course it proved me wrong. It probably was the 
only circus I produced though that | actually lost money 


I recall some of the performers: Harriett Beatty was there 





with her cat act. A very well known juggling trio, the Alm 





iros Trio from Denmark; the original Merle Cook Comedy 


Car. And we had a flying act called the Flying Artons, and it 





was a flying act that David Nelson from the Nelson family 
television show sometimes was a guest flyer with, although 
we were unable to get him for the show we produced at Wa 


terford. 
First Circus ‘Pretty Much a Blank’ 


Q. Tell me how that was set up. Were there two separate 
events? 

McCary: Yes. It was not in conjunction with the races; it was 
a stand-alone event. That proved to be a major mistake. Had 
it been linked as a special attraction to one of the races, that 
would have been a much smarter way to present that show. I 
learned that people don't just turn out for anything, whether 


it's Ringling Bros., the Eastern States Exposition. It takes a 


Karl Wallenda’s troupe performing at the Big E. 
lot of work to sustain large crowds 


Q. So as a future circus producer, what were the essentials that 
you learned out of your first venture? 

McCary: Well, although I had grown up with a three-ring 
circus and produced a number of them later on, I quickly 
adapted to the concept that a one-ring circus emphasizing 
a variety of quality acts might be a direction to go. Because 
the circus, throughout the time that I was growing up, and 
certainly after 1956 when Ringling folded under the big top, 
the circus faced a lot of competition with TV and lots of 
other things that were going on. But I always believed that 
if you had a quality show and people were entertained they 


would come out and see a show again, provided that you 





created enough buzz so that it was on their agenda or some 


thing that they wanted to do. 
Parks, Fairs Booked Circus Acts 


McCary: At that time there was a significant number—a 


pool, if you will—of great circus talent available in this 


country that played independent dates. When we developed 


the outdoor agency in Boston, we had the luxury of secur 
ing a number of amusement parks in New England. Ocean 
Beach Park was the first, because I grew up there and knew 
Also, Rocky Point Park in West Warwick, Rhode Is 


land; Crescent Park in Providence, Rhode Island; Eldridge 


them 
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New York State. Fairs like Booneville, 
New York, (where) we would bring 
in probably six, seven, or eight circus 
acts and play a spot like that for the 
duration of the fair, normally six or 
seven days. We played other New York 
towns like Afton, Norwic 
Westport, and Walton. We played out 


, Malone, 


on Long Island, New York. We also 
played Keene, New Hampshire. And 


on occasion we would send an act to 





the State Fair of Texas in Dallas. We 
might have control, if you will, of an 
act for the summer months, and it 
may be something that a major fair 
outside of our territory would want. 
n those days we presented a formida 
ble chimp named J. Fred Muggs that 
became famous I think through the 
Jave Garroway television show. We 
would sign acts like that exclusively 
for the summer weeks, and toured 





deople like that. There were big acts 
that toured these dates, and people 


ike the Zacchini cannons; cage acts 





McCary with close friends and business associates Struppi and Tommy Hanneford 


in 2002 


Park out in (Elmira) New York state; Olympic Park in (Ir- 
vington) New Jersey; Riverside Park up here in Agawam, 
Massachusetts; Mountain Park in Holyoke; Lincoln Park in 
the New Bedford area. Those parks in those years used cir- 
cus talent pretty much every week. And that’s when I came 
to know a lot of these acts because | helped them unload 
their equipment, spent a lot of time with them. So I had an 
understanding of what that aspect of the business was. That 
gave you a good basis to offer a performer a good summer 
season. All of the parks used acts at least one week, then (the 
acts) would flip to a new one. In the case of Rocky Point Park 
they always took our acts for two consecutive weeks. Then 
we began to add fairs to the circuit. After a few short years 
we were able to offer independent acts a pretty substantial 
summer route, because the routes grew. At one time we had 
probably 25 or more fairs that we were producing the shows 


for, Eastern States Exposition being one of those. 


Q. Give me a sense of the names of fairs, the locations and the 
geographic area that you covered. 

McCary: We were pretty much in the Northeast United 
States. I remember booking the Tommy Hanneford riding 
act into an amusement park called Pleasure Island that no 
longer exists, outside of Boston. It was the forerunner of the 


theme park. We played in a lot of county fairs, especially in 


ike Albert Rix and the Johnny Welde 
family with their bears, Guy Goss- 


ing, Prof. George Keller; acts like Karl 





Wallenda and the Wallenda troupe, the Coronas high wire 
family; and dozens more. So there were formidable acts to 
play those kinds of dates, and those were the kinds of people 
we sought out. We wanted to have the best talent we could 


to showcase our business. 


Ed Sullivan Boosted Premiere Acts 


Q. In those years, some of these summer acts could pretty 
well write their own ticket, couldn't they? Tell me a little bit 
about the arrangements with the elite versus the also-rans. 
McCary: Wel 


were premiere acts, and then what I would call bread-and 


, as always, there were levels of acts. There 


butter acts who did a decent job but were not necessarily 
what you would consider center-ring talent. These outdoor 
venues provided a tremendous opportunity for circus tal- 
ent to be employed outside of the traditional touring circus. 
Hundreds of acts took advantage of it. That also played into 
the Shrine business, which was another tremendous off-sea 
son forum for circus talent. 








And nightclubs, too, for trampoline acts, things like 
that.. I was never involved in the nightclub business. That 
was another outlet for certain kinds of acts. And don't forget 
in those days even though television offered competition, 
television also was an opportunity. A lot of (circus) people 


just saw it as a negative, and in some cases it probably did 
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contribute to people—at least 
for a while—not attending live 
events and just watching it in 
their homes. But I saw televi 
sion as an opportunity because 
television really gave an oppor 
tunity to add a lot of weight be 
hind certain performers. Take 
the Ed Sullivan Show, which was 
a live, multi-variety show. At its 
height it had a larger audience 
than some of today’s big shows 
like “America’s Got Talent.” Ed 
Sullivan's format, in my opin 
ion, did much to make certain 
circus performers famous and 
give them a tremendous amount 


of work and recognition. As an 





example, Struppi Hanneford ap 





peared on the Ed Sullivan Show 
six or seven times. Clyde Beatty 
was on. Each week Sullivan would feature a major specific 
circus act. This made stars, if you will, out of a lot of cir 
cus talent in this country at that time. It gave them name 
recognition and it added value to the salaries they could 
command. There was another TV show, “The Hollywood 
Palace.” These kinds of shows, in my opinion, added a lot to 


the circus business. 
Park Circus Acts Peaked, Declined 


Q. When, from your experience, was the height of the amuse 
ment park business, when did it start declining, and what 
were some of the factors in that? 

McCary: Well, I would say that, certainly when I was grow 

ing up in the ‘50s and ‘60s, it was probably at its height. Then 
it began to decline, and the same thing could be said for 
the fairs. Every fair in this country was using a tremendous 
amount of circus talent, reviews, productions that were put 
together by various agencies. The Hamids were involved in 
that type of thing. And many others. But I believe as it got 
into the ‘70s, especially the later part of the ‘70s, a lot of 
these parks and fairs began to use more music talent. There 
was an explosion, if you will, in the concert industry and 
in our own company, Lordly & Dame. We began to book 
at fairs. That trend contin 


major artists recording artists 


ued, and most venues began to drop traditional circus acts. 


Q. So the circus acts, the variety acts, had to start competing 
not just with television but with the advent of 

McCary: Concerts. Yeah. Name talent, and the explosion of 
country music. And country music, of course, was a great 
fit with the rural constituency of fairs. It was a perfect mar 


riage. Name recognition drew thousands of extra people. I 


McCary with Sylvia Zerbini and John Herriott 


remember booking Jeannie C. Riley when she had a block 
buster hit called Harper Valley PT.A. We played a town 
called Boonville, New York, probably 40, 50 miles north of 
Utica. Probably 2,000, if that many, live in the town. And 
probably 10,000 or 12,000 people came out for Jeannie ( 

Riley’s concert that night. It’s the most people that were ever 
in that town, and I doubt there's ever been that many people 
since. But that’s the kind of magic that those acts brought 
to the fair, and to the parks as well. It was the age of the 


celebrity 


Q. So what did that do to the family acts that had formerly 
been the big stars at these fairs? 

McCary: Well, it became more difficult for them to develop a 
full season of work. Fortunately, for those years—in the ‘50s, 
‘60s, into the ‘70s—the Shrine circus business was really 
very formidable. In fact, for many years even when Ringling 
was touring the two railroad units, it’s likely that more peo 
ple attended Shrine circuses combined in this country than 
saw the Greatest Show on Earth in a given year. You know, 
the Shrine Circus started with Moslem Temple Shrine in 
Detroit, Michigan. The first recorded major Shrine circus 
in this country was in 1906. And from that beginning, at 
least into the ‘50s, probably the early ‘60s, there were more 
than 150 significant Shrine dates in this country. In addi 
tion, dozens of Shrine clubs sponsored other circuses in the 
country. So what did that mean? It meant that thousands of 


circus performers over the years had an opportunity again 





to fill out their season. Especially in the ‘50s and the early 
‘60s when there were a significant number of touring tent 
shows, the tent show seasons, of course, would end some- 


time in the fall, the late fall. They would start up again in 
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Wayne McCary enjoying a Craz-E Burger on the midway. 


the mid-early spring. That left a big window of opportunity 
or these winter Shrine dates to utilize some of the major 
acts that came off of those shows, and it was very success- 
ul. The Shrine circus played a big role for many years in the 


sustainability of a large pool of circus talent in this country 





and] made it possible for these family acts that you speak 
of, as well as the major star circus performers, to find work 


outside of the summer season 


Building Shrine Routes Elusive 


McCary: There's a huge challenge today with the Shrine, 
largely, I think, because of the declining membership, which 
is typical of many civic organizations today. In 1995 The Wall 
Street Journal did a story on the Shrine that indicated their 
membership had declined by more than a third from previ- 
ous generations. I expect that decline continues. The eco 
nomics of producing a show, renting buildings, a shortage of 
manpower from the membership, a shortage of manpower 
in selling and promoting the circus in advance, combined 
with the economic competition amongst the producers in 


the business who vie for these dates—I think all these com 





bined have contributed to current budgets today for Shrine 


circuses that in a lot of cases don't allow you to produce the 





kind of circus that youd like to produce. Another real chal 
lenge to the future of the Shrine [circus] is that there are so 
many dates that conflict with one another. 

One of my great disappointments in being in that aspect 





of the business for over 40 years was the initiative here in 
the Northeast of trying to get the cooperation of the Shrine 
temples in to work together to put a logical route togeth- 
er. I could have produced a high quality show, produced 
a production number and at a cost that would have been 


favorable for the participants and, very importantly, would 
have allowed us to engage and tie up the kinds of acts that 
they need to keep people coming to the box office. I had a 
vision of bringing together the Shrine circus in Hartford, 
Connecticut; Providence, Rhode Island; Albany, New York; 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Manchester, New Hampshire, 
the Maine dates which I was already controlling—and Lux 
or Temple in Canada, just as a start. Unfortunately, we were 


never successful in convincing the various temples that it 





would be in their best interest and the future of their show 
to work together in that kind of an effort. It’s important for 
a producer to have a route, to be able to offer good talent a 
number of consecutive weeks they can bank on. And that’s 
one of the problems today. 


Q. OK. So you're making a parallel between the failure of try 

ing to get these different Shrine temples to work together and 
circus producers themselves, aren't you? 

McCary: Yeah. I'm not so sure the circus producers them 

selves were anxious to work together. Perhaps they should 
have been. I think in Shrine business, though, is more in the 
hands of the sponsors as to setting their dates and what they 


wanted to do 


Q. But theres been a history of one producer pitted against 
another in trying to secure those dates 

McCary: Yes. And that competition hasn't been productive 
in many ways because in a lot of cases it’s driven the budgets 
down below a threshold that makes a lot of sense in being 
able to produce quality shows. On the other hand you can’t 
blame the sponsor for trying to get their best deal because 
you have to remember the Shrine is in the business as a 
fundraiser. They're not in the business primarily to promote 
and protect and nurture the circus industry. The circus hap- 
pened to be a very good match for their objective of fund 
raising over all these years. So their goal is to continue to 
raise as much funding as they can for their projects. And the 
circus producers’ goal is to develop and to try to maintain as 
many dates as they possibly can. I’m afraid in a lot of cases 


that producers have possibly sold ourselves a little bit short 





by bidding prices too low. And when you do that, of course 





you don't have the resources, again, to bring in and produce 


the kind of show that you ought to be doing. 


Animal Acts Key to Shrine Circuses 


Q. As I understand it, Hamid came to the Big E fairgrounds 
with a full week layover before the Melha Shrine Circus in the 
spring of 2013. Is that correct? 

McCary: Yes. The other issue, of course, is the Shrine cir 
cus is a family orientated show. If there’s any antithesis of 
the Cirque du Soleil, in my opinion, it would be the Shrine 
circus. The heart and soul—the foundation of the Shrine 
circus—throughout its existence has been the inclusion of 
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as many animal acts as you possibly could 
contract for. Given the activity of the animal 
rights activists in recent years, those kinds 
of challenges have made it very, very diffi 
cult for independent performers to maintain, 
whether they're elephant acts or cage acts or 
any kind of animal performing acts in this 
country. The source of those kinds of acts is 
drying up very, very quickly. I would predict 
that we're only a few years away from the 
probability that there won't be cage acts and 
elephants available to play the Shrine circus 
dates. That will be tragic because, as I said, 
throughout the history of those dates animals 
often have been the cornerstone of those pro 


ductions 


Fewer Circus Families 





Q. What kinds of pressures has the competition 
between Shrines put on the performers, and = . 
Wayne McCary (center) with Shrine and Big E executives 


particularly the performing families? 

McCary: A lot, and I think it has contributed 
to the new generations in circus families leaving the busi 
ness because the economic stability is considerably different 
today than even 20 years ago. That’s unfortunate. The pool 
of talent available in the United States today is far, far less 
that it was 15, 20 years ago. Just as there are far fewer ani 
mal acts, there are far fewer younger generation performers 
Mainly it’s challenging to put a season together to sustain a 
living. 

I think the cream of the crop, the premiere acts have been 
able to hold their family together because there’s still a lot 
of work for that level of talent. But acts that are not par- 
ticularly in demand have had to go outside the business to 
supplement their income. 


Q. Has it always been that you'll find a family only doing two 
or three turns or more but they have added subsidiary ways to 
make a living in the Shrine circuses? 

McCary: Well, they do. Often you'll find performers’ fami 
lies doing two or three acts. That's something I’ve never 
been in favor of. In most cases, budget allowing, I would 
always engage performers for the most part to present their 
premiere or primary act in the show. But as a matter of sur 
vival... again economics, when a producer hires a family, if 
they can do two or three turns, it works well for the bottom 
line of your budget. But performers have a lot of ingenuity. 
Many of them wind up in concessions for the promoter or 
producer or, in a lot of cases, the sponsor. You'll see a lot of 
them hawking in the stands or behind the cotton candy ma- 
chines. They will pick up extra income driving equipment 
for the show owner. So they use everything imaginable to 


stay in the business. 





_ 


Shrine Producer’s Roots 


Q. Let’s start now to take you back to your Shrine career. When 
was the first Shrine date you produced and where? 

McCary: 1967. I went to Maine for the producer of the 
Kora Temple (in Lewiston), which consisted of Lewiston, 
Portland, and Augusta, Maine. At that time the tour was 
produced by Ralph Bedwell. Ralph was primarily a phone 
promoter; he was not a circus producer. Phones and con 
cessions were his forte, and the performance was probably 
his least priority. But nonetheless he obviously had to book 
circus acts, and he booked them through talent agencies. 
And in 1967 I’m not sure who he booked most of his tal 
ent through, but a few weeks before they were scheduled to 
open in April in Lewiston, he found that the acts he thought 
he had booked were not coming, not available for whatev 





er reasons. Bedwell happened to put in a phone call to the 





Lordly & Dame agency in Boston that I had just joined after 
my premiere with the Waterford Speed Bowl circus. | im 
mediately went to work to secure enough talent to bail him 
out, so he had a reasonably good show. I remember one act 
we were able to secure was a good personal friend of mine, 


Albert Rix, who had the big mixed bear act of grizzlies and 


polar bears. Ralp 


turn around his s 


n was impressed with the fact that we could 


now four weeks before he was scheduled to 


open. He subsequently asked if I would book and produce 


the circus startin 
proached Anah 
Island, about joir 


g in 1968, which I did. Then he and I ap 
emple, which was in Bangor and Presque 
ning the circuit. I believe that would have 


been in 1969. Unfortunately Ralph Bedwell died of a heart 


attack before we 


ever played the date, Very fortunately for 





me—even thoug' 
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1 I was very young in the business without 











Dolly Jacobs and Wayne McCary 


much of a track record—they decided to take a chance anc 


et me produce their show the following year. We did add 





Anah Temple to the route, and the rest is history. I playec 
those dates for over 40 years, many years without even a 
written contract. I think it was very, very successful. It was 
built around the one-ring concept using some of the sig- 
nificant major talent that was available. We developed those 
dates so that we were playing on the five-city tour to over 
00,000 people, which represented about 10 percent of the 
opulation of the state of Maine at the time. (Author's note: 
he Circus Report of April 30, 1973, referred to the Maine 
how as “Lordly & Dame Circus.” In an email dated Dec. 





0, 2013, McCary added: “The two Maine temples owned 





| the equipment and loaned it to the New Hampshire and 





the Canadian temples when they were part of the tour. The 
early years we leased a truck to transport the equipment. I 
was more often than not the driver. In succeeding years we 


hired a tractor and driver.) 
Shrine Shows Attracted Families 


Q. Tell me about the makeup of the audience that attended 
the Shrine circus, then and now. 


McCary: A great family orientation, no question about it. 
A tremendous number of youngsters. In Maine the Shrine 
circus in the spring was really a big deal. The big tent shows 
were folding. I’m a great history buff and I really marvel at 
the fact that major shows like Ringling, Hagenbeck Wallace, 
and a lot of others played those Maine towns as significant 
tented shows. But at the time I came into the business that 
was not the case, and for a lot of years the Shrine circus 
was the only circus people in Maine had access to. I was 
a partner with the Shrine, which I think was a good busi 
ness model. | think the whole time I was there the business 
grew and improved virtually every year. Part of our platform 


was to maintain reasonable prices because that’s what the 





market demanded. The [whole thing] was based really on 
trust. Their goals were similar to mine. They wanted quality 
circus. They wanted the one-ring concept. And it was good 
for all of us. There were other tours. You're probably familiar 
with the Texas Shrine dates. For many years I believe there 
was Fort Worth, Houston, Dallas, Austin, San Antonio. That 
was a great example of temples in a region coming together 
and producing their own show. Then as time went on they 
made a decision to hire an outside producer to do that. But 
there are many great Shrine circus tours in this country. 
Producers like Al Dobritch, (L.N.) Fleckles, George Hubler, 
Tom Packs, and many others who had significant seasons 


over the years. 


Q. Because of this continuing relationship with the temples in 
Maine, what were some of the acts that you were able to bring 
to the largely rural Maine? 

McCary: Certainly we got a lot of notoriety when we brought 
Karl Wallenda into Maine, which was not a particularly af 

fluent state. I was always cautious and advised the sponsors 
to be careful that we wouldn't get greedy in terms of pricing 
at the box office and also in terms of selling the concession 
merchandise. So really the Shrine circus became synony 

mous with spring up there. They had a great program. Each 
year they bused thousands of fifth-grade children in to see 
the show free throughout the state. That was a great promo 


tional tool. 


Q. You say you were in partnership (with the Shrine). What 
does that mean? 

McCary: Well it was on a guarantee and a percentage busi 
ness platform, so there was a real incentive to run it as a 
business and to make it more and more profitable. There 
was an incentive for me to do that and for them to do that 
as well. But I always had great respect for the performers 
and respected the fact that the Shriners had contributed 
hundreds of hours of their time, you know, to make these 
things successful. To my knowledge during the 40 years that 
I managed that tour I doubt if the temples ever seriously 


considered switching producers. Bringing the Great Wal 
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lenda Troupe up to those towns made quite an impression 
on the public. Every year except the last year or two we were 
able to bring a major act like Albert Rix’s mixed cage act. 
And every single year I was there we carried an elephant 
act. We brought a variety of very impressive acts. The Tony 
Diano big five herd that included Big Tommy, later known 
as King Tusk. We brought those elephants up there before 
they went to Ringling. It was probably the most spectacular 
elephant act in the country. Tarzan Zerbini worked the dates 
with his big mixed lion and tiger act. His wife, Jacqueline 
Zerbini, who was the great single trapeze artist of all time, 


worked those dates. Cat acts, like Guy Gossing's fighting 





Bengal tigers played the dates several times. Jorge Barrada 
was there with his lion act. And flying acts like the Flying 
Armors, Fay Alexander and the Flying Alexanders, and in 


later times the Carillo brothers wire act before they went 





to Ringling—Pedro Carillo later as the soloist; Dolly Jacobs 





with her spectacular ring act; LaNorma had a great single 
I 


trapeze act and later had a wonderful satellite rigging act. 
The list goes on and on. 


An Ornery Armory Custodian 


McCary: There were some limitations up there because 
before the advent of some of the newer buildings we played 
in armories where there was no place to anchor the riggings. 
I have a lot of great memories of a lot of stress. | remember 
playing in the Caribou, Maine, armory with Karl Wallenda 
I always kidded him that I would join the act because the 
ceiling was so low I could literally reach up and touch the 





high wire with my hand. Nevertheless we did the pyramid 
act in that building, and people thought it was spectacular 
to see someone of his fame in a town like Caribou. I remem 
ber clearly when we played the Augusta armory, which is a 
military armory. They had an ornery custodian who wasn't 
too happy about the general's decision to let us play the 
building. He was determined that we were not going to tie 
off any guy lines to anything in that building. Of course, if 
we couldn't do that, a third of the show wouldn't be able 
to present. So I had an idea. Somebody tipped me off that 
this custodian was fond of a drink or two or more. Well, on 
Sunday at that time in Maine you couldn't get to a liquor 
store. At that point I would have been happy to buy out the 
whole store for him. So we happened to have Walt King’s 
elephants with us, and I remember Walt hearing me tal 
ing about the problems we were having. He said, “Well, you 


know, I do carry some whiskey for the elephants when they 





get a cold. Let me see what I might have.” He went out to the 
semi, threw a few bales of hay on the ground and eventually 


dug out a bottle of whiskey covered in about three inches of 





sawdust. So I took it, shook it off and cleaned up the bottle. 
On the label it said something like “Uncle Joe’s Moonshine 
from Southern Kentucky.” I took it over to this custodian, 





and he kind of squinted at the label and he said, “You know, 
I've never heard of that stuff” I said, “You probably wouldn't, 


but every year I buy a case for my clients and I just happen 





to have one bottle left over for you.” Well, he took the bottle 
and we never saw him again. I remember that with fond- 


ness. 
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be. Over the years many performers came to 
work for me with just a verbal commitment 
over the telephone. We probably never even 
signed the paperwork until they arrived on 
the spot. And again I always had great re 
spect for their artistry. 


Q. What was the range of the Maine Shrine 
dates? When were they held? 








Some Performers ‘High Strung’ 


Q. In the process of booking these shows, it was one thing to see 
the personality of a performer in the show, but you saw a lot 
of these personalities in the backyard. I take it that sometimes 
the smiling personality in the ring did not exactly match up 
with what a performer did in the backyard. 

McCary: Yeah. There's a wide variety of people in the circus 
business, just like in any other field. Everybody’s got a dif 
erent personality. I think in the circus, when you're talking 
about entertainers, those entertainers have to have a signifi 
cant ego or they wouldn't be performers. Many of them are 
perfectionists, and I think the combination of ego, striving 
or perfection—in a lot of cases their work is dangerous 
and traveling, these things contributed to some of these 
ks being high-strung in the backyard. But first of all, I 


nad great respect for performers. You have to start with that 





always made sure we accommodated their needs. ‘They 
nad parking by the buildings, they had water and electricity 
when they arrived. If we had down time between shows | 


lways made provisions for them to have those amenities. 





tried to develop a reputation for treating them fairly, eco 


ymically, in negotiating the contracts, making sure we did 





yhat we said we would do. And I think those steps contrib 
uted over the years to a very positive relationship with the 
very overwhelming numbers of performers. Many became 
personal friends. That's not to say that there’s not the occa 
sional performer out there who disagreed with something | 
thought was necessary for us to do and accomplish. I always 
used the expression that we were working together. My role 
was to hire them and to coordinate what they did, but it was 
their job to excel at whatever their specialty happened to 
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With Bello Nock and crew on the peaks of the Big E Circus tent 





McCary: Mid-April. Always started the sec 

ond week of April, and then wed go into 
May. And then when we added Luxor Tem- 
ple—four cities in New Brunswick (Freder 

ickton, Bathurst, Moncton and Saint John), 
that took us way into May. And for a couple 
of years in the early ‘70s my fair and parks 
season would get under way by Memorial 
Day through Labor Day or later. And in the 
couple of years that I produced the Tom 
Packs Circus, those dates ran in July and 
August. They ran simultaneous to my fair 
dates. And then there were two big indoor 
Wichita, Kansas, 
and New Orleans. So I was on the road already pretty much 


dates for the Packs show in November 


year round, either going to conventions in winter months 
to sell talent or working to producing the show, but pretty 
much working from April until November with one thing 
or another. 


Q. Contrast that with the big shows in the cities and the types 
of audiences you would have played to. 

McCary: | think because of the one-ring venue, people had 
an intimate relationship with most of the shows I produced, 
and that’s why | liked them. That relationship between the 
artist and the audience is captured so well in the one-ring 
environment where people are close to the action. I think 
they go home with a totally different perspective and an ap 
preciation, if you will, of the show—of the entertainer and 
the artist who's working. I think with the one-ring environ 
ment the reaction in the small town and the big town is not 
that much different. Obviously the bigger the venue, the fur 
ther away the audience gets from the intimacy of the show, 
and in my view there is something lost. Of course, that's 
why over the years big shows, spectacular shows—and cer 
tainly The Greatest Show on Earth—have tried to capitalize 
on how do you produce a spectacular event in a venue that 
needs to show to 15-, 20-, 25-thousand people, and I think 
they've done a spectacular job at that. But that’s a different 
kind of challenge. And they’ve done it well throughout their 
history 


Q. You said people in the small towns, particularly in Maine, 
have a different appreciation of animal acts? 
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McCary: Yeah, no question about it. When you 
got into rural areas, particularly the state of 
Maine, there's no question that historically ani- 
mal acts were the number one attraction in that 
environment. I think people in that rural envi- 
ronment have a different kind of relationship 
with nature, access to the outdoors maybe more 
so than city environments. Because of that they 
seemed to have a great relationship with animals. 
And animals have always been a high priority in 





booking that show. 


Times Change, but Animal Acts Vital 


Q. I recall that back in 1934 Clyde Beatty was ar 
rested in Pittsburgh for supposedly mistreating 
his charges. It happened in New York at about 
the same time. When did you start noticing an 
uptick in animal activists’ actions? 

McCary: I don't go back quite that far [smile], 
but certainly Clyde Beatty was in my judgment 


= * 
Wayne McCary hard at work in 1973. 


one of the great talents in the American circus. 
He was an exciting presenter, and | think his 
style of presentation was appropriate for the day. 
limes change. Earlier in my career animal activism was not 
as vocal and prevalent as it’s become in the last 10, 15 years. 
It's unfortunate in many respects because the circus is one 
of the real opportunities many American youngsters have 
to come in close contact with exotic animals, to see their 
capabilities. Also, first of all, these animals are extremely 
valuable, today more than they’ve ever been. We all know 
you can't even import elephants into this country. Not every 
youngster in America has the means to travel long distance 
to zoos or animal preserves to see them. I’m a huge advocate 
of making certain animals are well cared for. 

No one wants to see any animal abused, whether it’s an 
exotic animal or a household pet. My experience over the 
years has been that the overwhelming majority of people in 
the circus industry who own and present animals have done 
an outstanding job in giving them the best care possible. | 
believe the lifespan and general health of these animals is 
much better than the conditions these animals face today 
in the wild where they're being poached and abused, even 
in reserves in places like India and Africa and the Far East. 
It's a shame that a small minority of people feel that the rest 
of America shouldn't have the privilege and the opportunity 
to share in the wonderful experience of exposure to those 
kinds of animals. 


Q. One thing you hear frequently from animal protesters is, 
“Well, it’s one thing to see performers smiling with their dogs 
in the ring, but how about in the backyard?” 

McCary: Yeah, but again, I’ve spent 40 years in the backyard. 


In my career I have never seen an animal abused. Is there 


= 





a bad apple in the animal industry? Has there ever been? 
I’m sure that there has, just as there are bad apples in ev 
ery kind of occupation that you could mention to me. The 
federal government, the U.S.D.A., has very stringent regu 
lations. They make unannounced inspections. Animals on 
my shows have been inspected hundreds of times over the 
years. I welcome that kind of scrutiny. These animals are 
an invaluable financial asset to the people who own them. 
If someone doesn't take good care of their animals, then I 
think we have very adequate laws to address those issues. 
And I support that. 


Big E Attracts McCary 


Q. Turning back to your earlier experiences—particularly at 
the Big E, when did you wean away from the talent agency to 
becoming your own producer? 

McCary: I really started to produce the shows as part of 
Lordly & Dame, but in 1973, I believe, I came to the Eastern 
State Exposition to work with them on a year-round basis, 


but not all 12 months. 


Q. Who was the Big E executive then? 

McCary: Bill Wynne, the former general manager of the 
Mid-South Fair in Memphis, Tennessee. He was one of the 
best fair managers in the United States. They brought him 
here because at that time the Big E had really leveled off. It’s 
attendance was probably in the half-million-plus range, and 
it was financially challenged. They brought Bill here really 
to try to turn it around, and he certainly did. He laid the 
groundwork. 
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In 1970 McCary produced his first circus for the Big E. 


Q. So you were a staff member at that time. 
McCary: 
made an arrangement with them to continue to produce the 


was executive assistant to the manager. I had 


Shrine dates, and I would leave the company to do that. It 
was actually in 1970 that we launched the first circus as part 
of the format of the Big E. At that time we were using a lot 


of television celebrities as main headliners here, with people 





like Bob Hope, Lorne Greene (Bonanza), Roy Rogers and 
Dale Evans rodeo. The circus was not part of the format. 
So Bill said, “I know, Wayne, you have a passion for the cir- 
cus. I’m going to give you a shot. Let's try the coliseum for 
just two days.” Well, we did, and it was very, very successful, 
much to a lot of people's surprise. We turned away people 
right from the get-go. The nice thing about the horse arena 
was it seated almost 6,000 people. And we used a 17-piece 
orchestra. William (Boom Boom) Browning, a great circus 
bandleader, led the band for me for a number of years. The 


challenge was—and youth is a wonderful thing—I didn’t 





think there was a mountain I couldn't climb back then. One 
of the big challenges of having the circus in the exposition 
coliseum turned out to be that we had to strike the entire 
show every night because the building had to be converted 
each morning into a facility to house the exposition’s pre 


miere horse events, the competitions. 


Victor, Bobo, Tarzan and “Tommy’ 


Q. In the first year, do you remember what your inaugural 
acts were’ 

McCary: | remember in some of those early years we had 
people like Victor Julian, who was the gold standard for the 
dress dog act; (clown) (Chester) Bobo Barnett, who was a 
tremendous artist at that time. We had big cage acts like 
Charles Jean) Tarzan Zerbini, the incredible aerial work 
of Jacqueline Zerbini. We used the Diano elephants with 
Tommy (later known as King Tusk on Ringling). There was 
a Zacchini double-repeating cannon. Guy Gossing (tigers), 
Albert Rix (bears), Karl Wallenda and the original Great 
Wallendas. So we had a lot of the luminaries in the industry. 
A tremendous environment. A big orchestra like that 
always been a free show; it was part of the admission to t 
fair. 

Over the years it was expanded. We kept building up t 
number of days. I think we got it up to five days. And then 
became so successful that we began to look at how we cou 
do it for the full run of the fair. In one of the years I brought 
Tommy Hanneford, one of the great riders and great comec 
ans. In 1978, the Big E was then a 12-day exposition. In coo 
eration with Tommy, who had acquired a big top at that tim 





that was the year that we went with the circus for the full 12 
days. And in 1989 Hanneford went with a European big top, 
and that really was the direction I wanted to take the show. 


Q. Did it start out as a one-ring show? 

McCary: Yeah, even when we worked in the coliseum. It was 
basically a one-ring show although to add some publicity 
to the show, one year we opened with twin cage acts and 
another year we opened with twin flying acts. But I always 
believed that with an artist really worth their salt we ought 
to showcase them solo 
Q. Who were the tw: 


McCary: Albert Rix with the big mixed bear act, and Guy 


1 cage acts? 


Gossing’s Fighting Bengal Tigers. And I remember the fly 
ing acts, the Flying Armors because the Armors worked 


for me very, very frequently. For the moment it escapes me 





what the second flying act was. I do recall one put together 
for me by Billy Woods 


Cannon Squeezed into Arena 


Q. How did the Maine Shrine dates fit in time-wise with the 
Big E circus? 

McCary: They actually coincided with one another. Also, in 
the early ‘70s there was a venerable circus on the road called 
the Tom Packs Circus (based in Collinsville, Illinois, just 
east of St. Louis). It played a lot of Shrine dates and police 
dates. In the early ‘70s, Mr. Packs had passed away and his 
widow, Thelma Packs, had kept the show on the road. It was 
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being managed by Jack Leontini and Karl Wallenda. Those 
folks—meaning Mrs. Packs and that management team 

came to an end to their business relationship and Mrs. 
Packs approached me to produce the Tom Packs Circus for 
a couple of years. So I actually produced the Shrine circus 
in Wichita, Kansas and in New Orleans for the Jerusalem 
Temple. At that time the New Orleans Shrine circus was one 
of the biggest circuses in the country. That show and the one 
in Detroit were considered to be the premiere Shrine dates 
in the country. It was interesting because the first year I was 
booking it in New Orleans I knew we had to bring in a big, 
formidable show. That was the show where we brought in 


two cage acts. We opened with Tarzan Zerbini’s big mixed 





cage act, and opened the second half with Albert Rix’s bears. 
We had two 
Papa Zacchini to play the building in the old French Quar- 


lying acts. We had—it was the first time for 


ter. The problem was, I put the show together and I had nev- 
er been in the building. When I arrived I quickly discovered 
why the Zacchinis had never played that building with the 
cannon. There was a very small low tunnel, the only way to 
access the main floor in the arena. When we got the cannon 
in the tunnel, it got stuck halfway through. We wound up 
putting everybody we could get a hold of inside the barrel 
and deflated the tires, and I think the cannon ultimately slid 


through the tunnel by an inch. I was in the habit of using 





that spectacular herd of elephants that was then owned by 
Tony Diano. We had those five, and we also the (Al) Vid 
bel elephants. Her [Mrs. Packs] big indoor dates—Wichita 
and New Orleans—we played in November. We also played 
the summer outdoor stadium dates in places like West Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi and Louisiana. But we also carried eight 
elephants on those dates. I always carried a double cannon. 
We closed the outdoor show with the eight-elephant dis- 
play, the double shot with the Zacchini cannon, and seven 
minutes of exploding fireworks the minute that they hit the 
net. So those were some interesting years. That was a big 
show. Today, unfortunately, there are not a lot of budgets 
that would allow you to produce shows of that magnitude. 
Those of course were three-ring shows. Those Packs shows 


were the only three-ring shows that I did on a regular basis. 


Q. Tell me once again the first year that you produced a Shrine 
circus 
McCary: 1968 


Q. And when was the last year? (Following a brief conference 
with Struppi Hanneford in front of her bus where the inter- 
view was being conducted, McCary answered.) 

McCary: It’s about five years ago. But if you go forward from 


“68, | produced the show for 40 consecutive years 
Developed Free Acts, Grew Midway 


Q. What other talents did you bring to assist Bill Wynne in 
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running the Eastern States Exposition? 


McCary: Two things: Bill Wynne and I developed the free- 
entertainment concept. And he discovered that I was quite 
nowledgeable about the circus industry and in the coun- 


try music business as well. Of course those were avenues he 


wanted to pursue. One other t 


park industry. At the time the 
ticularly productive. In fact, t 
3ig E should function without 
the Big E’s history the midway 
or many years the King Reid 
rere. King Reid (real name: 

state legislator in Vermont. W 


passed on to other hands and 





ul. So Bill Wynne charged me 


hing that interested him was 


my experience with the carnival industry and amusement 


2 


Big E’s midway was not par 
ne directors felt possibly the 
a midway at all. Throughout 
had played a secondary role. 
Shows provided some shows 
Reid Lefevre) was actually a 
nen he died in 1969 the show 
was not particularly success 


with cleaning up the midway 





and pursuing potentially new 


Q. So who did you bring in? 


partners. 


McCary: Originally we negotiated with the Conklin Shows 
out of Toronto, which was a formidable Canadian show. But 
they were not able to fit us into their route. We wound up 
doing business with a fellow by the name of Frank Kopcha 
out of the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, area. It was a small 
company called Frankie's Amusements that was growing, 
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McCary looking over the crowds at the Eastern States Expo. 


and they adapted a new title called East Coast Shows. They 
were able to field a much better complement of ride equip 
ment than we had ever had. Ultimately their show was not 
able to keep pace with our growth here. An opportunity 
came about when Conklin Shows purchased the Deggeller 
shows's dates. And subsequently I visited and traveled to 
several places where they played and negotiated a contract 
with the Conklins. It had many years of success here. A few 
years ago Frank Conklin sold his show to North American 
Midway Entertainment, which is probably the most formi 
dable carnival company in the United States today. They op 
erate in Canada and the United States and have an arsenal of 
probably 200 pieces of ride equipment. 


More Rides, Bigger Crowds 


Q. So what kind of rides did you have at that time? 

McCary: Pretty much standard. There were no spectaculars 
One year they brought in one of the first sky wheels—the 
double wheel. We lacked spectacular pieces like roller coast 

ers and other incredible pieces of equipment that were being 


developed in the ‘60s. 


Q. You also were competing with other fairs to attract major 
carnivals, Tell me about the competition you faced in securing 
good ride operating companies 

McCary: While the Big E was known as a quality exposi 
tion, it was not considered a good carnival spot. Originally I 
had approached a number of New England-based carnivals, 
including the people I grew up with—the Coleman Broth 
ers, the Gene Dean Fiesta Shows out of Boston and others— 
about coming here and no one wanted to have anything to do 
with it. They didn’t feel the date would be lucrative enough 


for them to give up some of the 
dates they were already playing. | 
remember spending a great deal of 
time when I was growing up with 
the founder of Coleman Shows, 
Jick Coleman. And Mr. Coleman 
always used to tell me, “Never 
take the show north of Windsor 
ocks (in northern Connecticut) 
and possibly not even north of 
lartford. He always attributed 
the Eastern States poor midway 
fortunes to the fact that Riverside 





ark was such a mecca for people 
who wanted to ride rides and play 


games 


Q. Where was Riverside Park? 

McCary: Agwam (Massachusetts), 

Now it’s one of Six Flags’ most 

successful parks five miles up the 
road from here. But the interesting thing was even before | 
became a part of Bill Wynne’s team, when I would be here 
I would see thousands of people. And it always struck me 
that if youngsters were here on the grounds, it didn’t matter 
if they rode the Tilt-A-Whirl or the Ferris wheel or the mer 
ry-go-round eight weeks ago at Riverside Park. They were 
here now, a captive audience, and they wanted to have fun. 
The problem was, in my opinion, the product wasn't right. 
The product was not attractive or appealing. Today the op 
eration at the Eastern States Exposition is a very formidable 
and very profitable operation for both for us and the North 
American midway. It probably provides the second largest 
income stream to the exposition outside of its front gate 
That's a revolution from when it cost money to bring the 
carnival here. 

Today the exposition probably would be impaired fi 
nancially without the tremendous revenue that's driven 
from the midway. And the midway is important as a draw, 
really the number one attraction in terms of young people 
coming out to the fair. 


Q. From the time that you came on staff to serve this fair... 
MceCary. 


in 1973. 


Boston Market Tough to Crack 


Q. From then, until you took over as CEO, what was the at 
tendance from the early years until this year? 

McCary: Well, the attendance grew from over—the whole 
span of time I’ve been here—from probably over a half mil 
lion to a million-three the year I retired. One of my disap 
pointments was I had a goal of reaching a million-five by 


the time I retired. We tried a number of marketing efforts 
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to try to draw people from the Bos- 
ton orbit. It was not as successful as 
we would have liked, for a variety of 
reasons. Not the least of which it’s ex- 
traordinarily expensive to advertise in 
the Boston marketplace. Also, one of 
the underlying factors that we've never 
quite figured out how to overcome is 
the natural propensity of people in 
Greater Boston not to come west for 
anything. They think that we're the 
Wild West. By natural habit peor 

in Boston tend to go north and south 
and not come west. I remember talk- 
ing to an inspector about an issue 


that we had here at the exposition at 


the fair one year, and the inspector 


was trying to get a handle on exactly 
where we were located. He said to me, 
‘I've never been out there, and quite 
frankly I don't have any intention of 
coming out to the western part of the 
state.” So that’s a natural phenomenon 
that would take a massive market 
ing effort to overcome. Interestingly, 
our polling showed that people who 
did come out here really liked the 


experience and would come back. 


Q. What was your market area and the 
type of people that you wanted to come 
to the fair? And what was the key ele 
ment to bring people to the fair? 
McCary: The primary market was the 
Interstate 91 area, south from New 
Haven, Connecticut, all the way up 
through New Hampshire and Ver 
mont; west to Albany, New York; and 
east primarily to Worcester and some 
of the fringe communities outside of 
1-495 outside of Boston; eastern New 
York state, the Hudson Valley cor 
ridor; Long Island (New York); and 
northern New Jersey. That would be 
the primary focus and the New Eng 
land states, of course 

The Big E is unique among Amer 
ican fairs in that the six participating 
states— Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hamp 
shire and Maine—own plots of land 
on the fair’s Avenue of States on which 


Aerial view of the Big E including the 
circus tent in the upper left corner. 











The 2010 Mardi Gras parade at the Big E 


replicas of their respective state capitol buildings are situ 
ated. That allows the public to experience a taste of the six 
New England states. Our research has shown that for many 
people that experience is the Number | attraction of the ex 
position. 

The Eastern States Exposition is a not-for-profit, non 
governmental enterprise, which isolates it from politica 
turf and funding skirmishes 

The Big E still maintains a very legitimate livestock 
competition. There's over a thousand head of dairy cattle 
competing here. A premiere horse show. Hundreds anc 
hundreds of sheep are shown here. Exhibitors come here 
from as far away as California. So even though agriculture 


isn’t what it was by a long shot in New England and the 





northeastern United States, if you're in agriculture it’s stil 





extremely important to showcase and to win here at the ex 
position. And I think if you combine those traditions with 
historic Storrowton Village, with the midway that appeals 


to the young generation, a lot of people come here to eat 





and shop ‘til they drop. And then I think underscoring it 
all is the tremendous entertainment offerings that are of 
fered here during the 17 days. The (Big E) circus has become 
an icon, a must-see event by as many as 80,000 people who 
come here every year 

ne daily parade became a part of the Big F’s culture 
long before I came here. But as time went on, we began 
bringing in a variety of attractions to, again, make it a little 
different. In 1992, (which) I believe was the 200th anniversa 





ry of the circus in America, we collaborated with the Circus 
World Museum in Baraboo. I had been out to Milwaukee a 
number of times to see the spectacular Milwaukee para 

which really is a once-in-a-lifetime experience for anyone 


who has seen it. I thought it would be a great idea to bring 


some of those historic wagons back here 
to the Big E. We brought a dozen. And 
through the efforts of Bob Commerford 
(the owner of a large traveling petting zoo 
in Goshen, Connecticut, who had built a 
large collection of smaller-scale wagons), 
we were able to round up well over a hun 
dred draft horses and ponies to pull them 
\ number of those wagons had not pa 
raded in the city of Springfield since the 
last Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
parade that was in the (Western Massa 
chusetts hub). Originally I had the vision 
that we could replicate and do that every 
year. But I soon discovered that having 
that many horses doing it safely on a daily 


basis was not possible. That also was one 





of the things that drove us into the Mardi 
Gras parade. 

So in 2000 we had the floats built in New Orleans to the 
scale of the size of our roads. Our original investment in six 
floats was over a quarter of a million dollars. I can tell you 
a number of directors on my board rolled their eyes when | 
suggested that we were going to make that investment and 
»roduce some floats in New Orleans and stage an authentic 
Mardi Gras parade here at the Big E. A lot of people thought 
that it didn’t blend with the New England culture. To be 
1onest with you I figured it would have a life cycle of about 
three seasons. But it has grown every year in popularity. I 
think we throw over a half-million strands of Mardi Gras 


beads to the public. 


Big E: Substance of Memories 


McCary: So really the Big E isa fall tradition for so many 





deople. That really came home to me after the attacks on 

9/11. Our exposition opened three days after the attack and 
over a million people still showed up here in the next two 
weeks. So to me the fair really represents what the spirit of 
America is all about, and New Englanders take a lot of pride 
in it. While that particular year 2011 was a very taxing, 
stressful year, for me it reinforced the tradition, the esteem 
and the value which the New England public holds a Big I 
experience. You know, I’ve always said that when you're in 
the entertainment industry you create memories for peop 


And I always took it as a personal challenge to make sure 





that any show I was responsible for would create a good 


memory. Particularly with youngsters these are memories 





that they carry with them for their entire life. 


Q. This is a little bit unusual with the states owning buildings, 
but its one of the few fairs that does not receive government 
support 

McCary: Yes 
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Parade wagon at the Big E 


Q. Tell me how that’ set up. 
McCary: This is a private, not-for-profit corporation. It’s 
governed by over 180 trustees—that’s a lot of bosses—in the 


six New England states. They elect a board of directors of 


19 or 20. The CEO reports to their board, and everyone else 
serves at the pleasure of the CEO, a role I played for 21 years. 
It's quite unique because many of the state fairs are subsi- 
dized by the taxpayer and in recent years we've seen some, 
such as the Michigan State Fair, go out of business. With the 
downturn in the economy state legislatures are less prone 
to want to allocate funds for events like fairs. Throughout 
its history going all the way back to its origins the Big E has 
never been supported by the tax infrastructure. I think that’s 
one of the things that’s kept it strong. The fact that it has an 





independent board has shielded us from political meddling, 
Pll call it. I was never pressured to make political decisions. I 
always made business decisions and hopefully most of them 
were good ones . .. obviously, over 20 years some better than 
others. But the Big E is an economic engine for this region. 
We were able to invest millions of dollars during my tenure 
here in the infrastructure. And I think we have ramped up 
the quality and variety of the product itself. And I think it 


bodes well for its future. Surveys indicate that 90 percent of 


the public plan to come back to the exposition in the future. 
And I’ve always thought that’s a powerful referendum. Most 
places would like to see those kinds of numbers. 


McCary Retires, Leaves Footprint 


Q. Your last year (2012) was a bumper year? 
McCary: It was. 


Q. Tell me what was the attendance and to what do you at- 
tribute that. 

McCary: It was my final year as CEO. It was nice to see com- 
ing in with a record attendance (1.3 million), But weather is 
a huge factor in the ultimate results of this fair or any fair. 
Last year the fair was blessed with three magnificent week- 
ends. The Big E, running after Labor Day when school is on 
in September, is really weekend driven. As much as you do 
to attract people and have good attendance during the week, 
the biggest portion comes on those nine weekend days— 
Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays. And once in a while you 
hit the jackpot but you don't hit it every year. So attendance 
this year has been in the medium-plus range, as it has been 
for many years. Hopefully it will stay there or, hopefully, it 
will grow. 
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Q. What are the top five fairs? 
You're the sixth, aren't you? 

McCary: Well, we're usually sixth, 
seventh or eighth—again depend 
ing on the weather here and the 
weather everywhere else. You 
know, they’re subject to the same 
conditions. I would say the State 
‘air of Texas, which I think runs 
for 28 days, is the largest attended 
air, probably in the range of close 
to three million people every year. 
The Minnesota State Fair would 
»e another large one; they draw 
about a million, seven-hundred 
thousand people. But the Big I 
is the largest fair from Maine to 





lorida, east of the Mississippi. 


Q. From the first time you were as 
sociated with the fair, how has the 
mix of attendance, how has the de 
mographics changed? 

McCary: The demographics of the 





Big E have been traditionally from 
a pretty high economic level. It's 
always been that way and I think 
partially probably because a lot of 
people travel a great distance from 
New England. In recent years 
there has been an outreach, ie., particularly to the Hispanic 
community because as you know the Hispanic commu 
nity in our marketplace has grown significantly. And that 
population has been gradually increasing at the fair. That 
demographic though has traditionally been drawn to Six 
Flags amusement park, for instance. So the fair has made ef 





forts to try to make sure that we incorporate things into the 
program that appeal to Hispanic families and to do some 
advertising and marketing in their native language where 


it applies. 


Q. What is the mythology about people who attend the fair, 
and what is the reality? 

McCary: Well, | think for the people who come to the Big E, 
it’s really a tradition. The Big E is kind of one of those expe 
riences that people want to hand on from one generation to 
another. You hear that often. The average visitor comes here 
and spends one day. Of course, if you're a little bit closer or 
you're a circus fan or you have a special interest in some of 
the agricultural shows, you may come a little more often. 
But I think the Big E in particular is ingrained in the calen 
dar of the public in this region. 








Wayne McCary with his family 


Big E Boasts No Taxpayer Dole 


Q. So your interest in tradition leads into why you have this 
circus? 

McCary: Absolutely. And the Big E is a real fair in the es 
sence that it still has a strong agricultural component. Many 
modern fairs have moved away from that, unfortunately. 
Here you also have the uniqueness of the Avenue of States. 
You have the historic, authentic colonial village. And yes, I 
think the tented circus in particular feeds into the history 
and culture of what a fair is really all about. Over the years 
the caliber of the talent we've tried to bring here has proven 
that when the circus is done well it’s popular or more popu 
lar than it’s ever been 


Q. What do you see as the major challenges in the future to 
this fair and, from your perspective as a former OABA board 
member and chairman, fairs across the country? 

McCary: Fairs are challenged like every business by more 
regulation. The costs of doing business, for every business 
the fair is no exception—continue to grow. The Big E is a 
501(c)3; we're not a for-profit corporation. The Big E re 


ceives no local or state subsidies. That’s a critical difference 
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here at the Big E as opposed to some other major fairs in 
Canada and in other parts of the U.S. 


Q. Then the fairs independence is part of your success there. 
McCary: Yes it is. If the Big E had been a subsidy of the state, 
I'm sure we wouldn't be sitting here with it open today. There 
is a big economic challenge out there. There's more competi- 
tion for fairs than in the past. In this region you have casi 
nos that were never part of our culture over the past 12 to 
15 years, and here in Springfield within the next couple of 
years, there will be the advent of another major casino in 


the front yard somewhere off the exposition, as well as two 





others in the Commonwealth (of Massachusetts). These are 
things that compete for people’s time. Yes, I always say that 
you've got to compete for people's financial resources, but 
time seems to be the biggest issue. A few years ago I caught 
a survey conducted of people who didn't come to the expo 
sition. And we sort of know why people who come do so. 
But I wanted to know a little bit more about folks that don't. 
What we found was that by and large people didn't have 
the time to come during that 17-day span. They're too busy 
working, earning a living, or the youngsters are enrolled in 


all kinds of activities 
OABA Tackles Challenges 


McCary: In the amusement industry itself there also are 
huge challenges in finding labor to move the big shows. 
One of the initiatives the OABA has been in the forefront 
of is trying to protect a government program that’s called 
H-2B labor. That program allows shows on a limited basis 
to import help in most cases from either South Africa or 





exico. It's hard to imagine how a tented show, like Cole 
3ros., would be able to move well without that labor. The 
same could be said here of North American Midway Enter 
tainment, which employs several hundred employees from 


South Africa. Now you may say, “Why do you have to bring 
employees from out of the country when so many people are 
currently unemployed in this country?” The issue isn’t about 
money because it costs more for a show to employ a foreign 
worker than it does a domestic worker. Why? Because you 
have to pay for all that expense to get them here and home 
again, and all the living expenses. The paradox is that un 

fortunately the more sophisticated our society gets or the 
more educated our society is, which are all good things, the 
less likely it is that there are significant numbers of people 
who want to work the mobile industry. It isn’t about wages. 
It's the fact that most folks today don’t want to live the gypsy 
lifestyle that’s necessary to be on the road most of the year. 
And there are big concerns today as to whether the govern 

ment is going to continue that H-2B program. 

Another major challenge in the circus industry that the 
OABA has taken up, of course along with the Feld organiza 
tion—Ringling Bros., is the threat from animal activists that 
could possibly prevent having exotic animals in the circus. 


It has been tackled by the OABA in terms of local, state, 





and federal legislation. The issue is, while almost all Ameri 
cans support the welfare of animals, when it comes to ani 
mal rights I think that’s a different story. The challenge wil 


continue because a small but very well financed minority 





of people in this country and around the world would like 
to see no performing animals anywhere at any time. These 
people are very vocal. It's sort of like our organization, anc 
Ringling as well, trying to put out these what I call brush 
fires all across this country. Families want to see well cared 
for animals. They have always been and in my opinion wil 
always be one of the biggest draws. The activists’ efforts to 


minimize the exhibiting of exotics is only the tip of the ice 





berg. Here at the Big E, you have almost a thousand heac 
of dairy cattle; you have one of the largest horse shows in 


this country; you have over a thousand head of sheep; you 
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have alpacas and llamas, and 
And that’s the heart 
and a 


so forth 
and soul of what a fair 
circus—is all about. And I say 
this: People show what they 
value and what they think at | 
the box office. And in our case 
here a million, three-hundred 
thousand people, I think, are a 
wonderful referendum on this 


Issue 


Fairs: “Family 
Destinations’ 


Q. Let’ talk a bit more about 
the future of fairs in general. 
McCary: Smaller fairs are go 
ing to be challenged by the 
lack of availability of carnivals. 
It's difficult with all the regula 
tions and overhead for smal 
carnivals to exist. I predict th 
unfortunately there will The 2010 Big E Circus 
fewer small fairs in existence. 

In general, however, I’m very optimistic that the fair indus 
try has a great future. I’ve always borrowed Coca Cola’s old 
slogan, “It’s the real thing.” I think the more sophisticated, 
computerized, the more isolated employees become in their 
work life, there's still something within folks that they like 
to get out and experience real things in life and be close up. 
First of all the fair is one of the last tremendous family desti 


nations. It brings together family. There's something at fairs 








whether you're five years old or 85 years old. And there's 
something about the energy, the excitement and the oppor 
tunity to taste life on the front lines. That's what fairs are all 
about, and I think the more our existence gets away from 
that in our everyday life the more attractive the fair experi 


ence becomes 


Q. One of the issues of the fair, and particularly the midway, 
is, are the fairs and the carnivals doing enough to protect the 
safety of the public? 

McCary: Yeah. How much is enough is a question. I don’t 
think you can ever rest on your laurels in terms of safety 
It’s got to be the Number | priority. But I believe that the 
ride industry—from the manufacturing to the actual execu 
tion of moving equipment, setting up, the training of ride 
operators—has come a long, long way. Fortunately there are 
relatively few serious incidents on traveling midways in this 
country. And again that’s been a big part of the priority and 
agenda of the OABA as an industry—to set standards. The 
OABA has a program to recognize carnivals that go through 


a very strict compliance program. Id certainly be very will 


ing to put my grandson on most rides that are operating in 


this country today 


Q. When you talk about rides you talk about inspections. Give 
me a sense of the regulatory overview of the fair operation in 
generation, before the opening and during 

McCary 


setts you have a very strict process. State-trained inspec 


Well, here in the Commonwealth of Massachu 


tors come out and go over each piece of equipment. Also 
you have insurance requirements. And in general there are 
pretty strict health code enforcements. You have licensing 
requirements. You have to meet a lot of strict fire code regu 
lations. It’s continuous through the operation. In the case of 
the Big E, when I took over one of the first things that I did 
was to employ third-party qualified inspectors to be on the 
Big E's payroll as an extra layer of protection. They're here 
24/7 monitoring the operators as well as the physical equip 
ment because obviously things can change on a day-to-day 
basis. I think it’s been very prudent and helpful in keeping 
Big E spectators safe. Security itself is a huge, very expensive 
issue. I’m always amused when people think the taxpayers 
are paying for the police and fire protection. I wish that were 
true. Security here was always important but I think it took 
on a new life after 9/11. 


McCary’s ‘Incredible Opportunities’ 


Q. We'll start wrapping up. Looking back, if there were a Y in 
your career path, what regrets if any do you have about taking 
the direction you did? 
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At The Big E Circus, Wayne McCary enjoying the show. 


McCary: You remind me of one of my favorite poems that 
was written by Robert Frost called “The Road Not Taken.” 
[hat’s an interesting question, and I have asked myself that. 
irst, I've been really privileged. I’ve had an incredible op 
oortunity to have started off working in the amusement park 
industry where I grew up. I had an opportunity to be in the 
carnival business as a young man and worked in that part of 
the business. I’ve been in the arena business as a manager. 


ve been in the booking talent agency business, booking 





entertainment, largely in the country music industry. And 
of course the fair industry and the circus industry. Sort of 
a jack of many trades, | suppose. But I think from the time 


was a young man at Ocean Beach the circus has always 








een my greatest passion, the common thread. If I had trav 
eled a different road it probably most likely would have been 
exclusively in the circus business. But I’ve had a wonderful 
opportunity, producing the Shrine dates in Maine for over 
10 years and other shows, founding and producing the show 
here for 40 years; being on the board of the World Circus 


Federation in Monaco. And so it’s just been a tremendous 


experience. I have met wonderful people, made many great 





friends from star performers to a long list of people who are 
hard-working people who just make it happen. I've always 
said at the Big 


but that doesn’t make anyone better or worse than those you 


that I had a title and a set of responsibilities, 





work with. I always felt strongly that with all the people who 


worked at the Big E and all of the people that I’ve worked 





with over a lifetime, every single one of those people was 


as important as I was at the time. Each one makes a differ 


ence in whether a venture is successful 


or not 


Q. It appears to me that perhaps the one 
thing that other producers and owners of 
circuses might be just a little bit envious 
is, I don't know whether it's a maxim or 
not, but “use other peoples money.” 

McCary: Yeah, that’s a good observa 
tion. The ability to be successful and do 
the things and be at the places that I’ve 
een and I’ve been able to bring along 
inancial sponsors to underwrite those 
things is a little bit different. I’ve never 
really thought about that. But it’s been a 
good way to travel and it’s enabled me, 
1opefully, to do things in a first class 
manner. But I take some pride in that for 
the overwhelming most part, the people 


who have financed enterprises that I’ve 





een responsible for have made some 
significant profits along the way. And 
that’s important. 


Q. Obviously that has been a hallmark of your enterprises. 

McCary: Yes. Even today they will tell you that during the 
years | managed the civic center in Portland, Maine, it was 
one of the most profitable public arenas in the New England 
states. So it’s always been a challenge whomever I’ve worked 
for or with, it’s very important that there's a bottom line that 
needs to be weighed. And | think my goal was always, al 
ways, Number 1: quality. That you've got to do a quality job. 
And if I felt we did not have the resources and talent to do it, 
I would back away from the enterprise and would not take 


up that challenge 


Q. The less-than-spectacular showing of your first venture 
must have stuck in your mind throughout your career 

McCary: Yeah, it did. It was a good lesson I learned early. 
You know, this is not an easy industry to be in. You know, 
I've had a lot of good fortune along the way and, as | said 
earlier, a lot of wonderful people have reached out to me and 
helped me to do the things that I was able to achieve. You 


don't do any of these things on your own. [Bw 


This is one of a series of interviews with circus owners 
and producers conducted by Lane Talburt, a circus historian 
and a board member of the Circus Historical Society. Many 
of these interviews have been captured on video recording 
media. The author wishes to express his appreciation to Jim 
Foster for his editorial assistance and to the staff of the Big 
E Fair for help in obtaining photos and other documents 
for this article. 
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Dexter Fellows 
The Master of Ballyhoo 


by Jerome Beatty 


come from the col. 


Transcribed and submitted by Larry Kellogg, this article 
was first published in the March 1930 issue of The American 
Magazine, a journal that was published monthly from 1905 
until 1956, Initially it was called American Illustrated Maga- 
zine, but the name was shortened after the first two years. 


It is March in New York City. In a dozen offices, editors 
and reporters, worn by winter, sour and snarling, are pro 
ducing dull and uninspired newspapers. 

The five or six million readers of these newspapers, low 
in mind and vitality, now jammed tight into subway cars, 
now trudging to work with wet feet, sniffling and sneez 
ing, seek inspiration in vain from their favorite authors. Ev 
erything they read only confirms their suspicions that the 
whole world has gone to pot. 

In March Father Knickerbocker is irascible 
man with the grippe who has to work hard all day when he 


an old 


should be sitting in bed with a steaming toddy in his hand. 
Executives quarrel with their secretaries, who thereupon 
weep and quit their jobs. Husbands snap at their wives at 
the breakfast table. Subway guards, in top form, crush a 
hundred snorting passengers into a space that ordinarily 
wouldn't be fit for fifty pickled herring. 

Then, one day, a glowering editor looks up from his desk 
at a man who stands before him. The editor's scowl fades. He 
smiles for the first time since Christmas. He hops up and 
eagerly extends a hand to this gray-haired gentleman with 
a gray mustache, who wears a black and white plaid over 
coat and carries a snakewood cane with a big silver knob at 
the top, and who laughs infectiously and says, “Hello, Jack. 
You're looking great!” 

“By golly!” the editor cries. “It's Dexter!” 

Spring has come to New York City. Dexter Fellows, 
press agent for the circus, is in town! 

The word flashes through the office—“Dexter Fellows is 
here!” Reporters, editors, office boys come on the run. 

“Hi, Dexter, how's the brass-boned behemoth of Holy 
Writ?” one cries. 

“Hello Bill!” Dexter Fellows wrings their hands. He's 
tickled to death to see them. “Hello, Henry! How’re the 
kids? Hi, Jim, did you ever finish that novel?” He calls them 
all by name, every one. 

Outside, it may be hailing and blowing but in the news- 
paper offices it is spring, sweet spring that the poets press 








Dexter W. Fellows, a portrait by Robert H. Davis 


agent so effectively, with gentle breezes and laughter and 
crocuses—and circuses. 

Overnight, Father Knickerbocker perks up. There's a 
different tone in the newspapers. Even the police reporters 
become jovial about the crime wave, and the Democratic 
editorial writers look with tolerance upon what was yester 
day a frightful state of affairs in Washington. 

On the subway, men look up from their newspapers 
and exclaim to perfect strangers, “The circus is coming!” 
The perfect strangers smile back and say, “Yep. I guess the 
winter is over!” and in cold, unfriendly New York, where 
one often hasn't even a nodding acquaintance with a per- 
son who has been his next-door neighbor for five years, they 
chatter as congenially as if they were fellow Kansans at a 
picnic in Pasadena. 

Of course, now and then, these perfect strangers turn 
out to be insurance salesmen somewhat less than perfect, 
but such unfortunate occurrences are rare. 

As Dexter Fellows is the forerunner of spring in New 
York City—three hops ahead of the first robin—so is he the 
herald of prosperity through the remainder of the country. 
The circus plays no dead towns. It stays far from the foot- 
prints of the Four Horsemen. Government reports may indi- 
cate that the success of the wheat crop is in doubt, but when 
Dexter Fellows lands in Lincoln, Nebraska, in the summer 
and says, “The circus is coming,” the merchants and bankers 
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are as delighted as the kids, for they know that the circus has 
decided that the wheat crop is O.K. and the farmers will be 
able to liquidate 

The circus avoids the South if cotton doesn't look so 
good. When the boll weevil seems to become more robust 
every day, quick shifts in the schedule are made, for even 
though the general admission to the Big Top is only seventy 
five cents, discouraged farmers will not contribute to make 


up the sixteen thousand dollars that the circus must take in 





every day in order to pay the overhead and buy hay for the 
zebras. So the arrival of Dexter Fellows in Waco, Texas, is a 
surer sign of prosperity than a hundred optimistic reports 
from the Department of Agriculture. Youd no more scowl 
at Dexter Fellows than at a horseshoe you found lying in the 
road. 

As an army travels on its stomach, so does the circus 
travel on its newspaper publicity. Red, green, and yellow 
posters are important. Newspaper advertising is impera 
tive. But the posters and the advertising cannot convey to 
the people the gayety and the thrills and the spirit of carni 
val that they experience when a good reporter goes out and 
interviews the snake charmer and gives them the story, or 
when he transmits Dexter Fellows’ solemn and straightfor 
ward account of how Dr. Saw Po Min, owner of the Sacred 
White Elephant, turned Baptist and no longer would allow 
the faithful Mohammedans—or perhaps they were Bud 
dhists—to visit the circus and throw themselves prostrate 
before the venerable beast. 


[he good doctor, it seemed, in religious fervor, would 





prod the heathen with an elephant hook, thus disturbing 


their worshipful attitude, and while chasing 
them out of the animal tent he would preach 
a vigorous sermon in his native tongue, laps- 
ing into English only when referring to what 
he expected to happen when they ended their 
good-for-nothing lives. The good doctor's de 
plorable attitude had caused a great deal of ill 
feeling in San Francisco—or it may have been 
in Butte, Montana—and Mr. Fellows begged 
the newspapers to warn all Mohammedans 
(or Buddhists) to remain standing while view 
ing the Sacred White Elephant, or else to wear 
in the seats of their trousers some stout sub 
stance that could not readily be perforated by 
an elephant hook. 

The theater, the movies, the radio, and a 
hundred other industries and amusements 
have looked upon the publicity accomplish 
ments of P.T. Barnum with envy and have set 
about to adopt and to refine his methods. They 
have developed expensive and high-powered 
Counselors of Public Relations and Directors 
of Publicity who attempt with more or less suc 

cess to get pieces in the paper. By fair means and foul—now 
and then by deliberate hoaxes—they have persuaded the 
newspapers to relate the opinions of Suzie Sneeze regard 


ing short skirts or have crashed the rotogravure sections 





with photographs of Mr. Hiram K. Hocous, President of the 


Hocous Supply Corporation, demonstrating 


by means of a 





cutie in a one-piece bathing suit, the advantages of his latest 
invention, the vertical bathtub 

These Counselors and Directors have sniffed at the term 
press agent.” They have sneered at “circus stuff, as they sat 


behind their mahogany desks and by means of charts and 





tests figured out ways to get their items into type. They have 
made commendable progress. Much that they write is wel 
comed by editors. Their ethics are improving. 

Surrounded by huge staffs with stamping and mimeo 
graphing machines galloping furiously in a back room, daily 
they send thousands of carefully selected words to the news 
yapers. They check and re-check. They keep scrapbooks, 
they make surveys and reports, and when the clipping bu 
reau turns in a three-inch item about the vertical bathtub 
rom the Warrenton, Kansas, Daily Journal-World, there i 

reat rejoicing 

But what was good enough for Barnum is good enoug| 


for Ringling. The show is essentially the same. The methoc 





or getting things into the papers are unchanged. The circus 
is the most popular single amusement enterprise we have 


and its publicity practices are the most successful. And th 





greatest of all press agents operating today is “Dexter W. Fe 





ows of The Circus.” 


In introducing himself, he never mentions what circus. 
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To him there is only one 

“If you were in London,” he says, “singing ‘God Save the 
King, would you think it was necessary to stop and explain 
what king?” 

Without surveys or machines, his office in his hat, he 
walks into a newspaper office with a bundle of photographs 
under his arm, as welcome as a star reporter with a scoop. 
The editor shoves to the floor eighty-seven envelopes from 
Public Relations Counselors, each marked “News! Rush!” 
and shouts, “Well, if it isn’t Dexter Fellows! Sit Down!” 

Like a ragged kid with a string, nine worms, and a bent 
pin, he catches all the big trout in the stream while the fel 
low with the split bamboo rod and the twelve-dollar flies 


can't get even a bite. 





Editorial associations have adopted bitter resolutions 
against circus publicity, and have sworn to high heaven that 


never again would they open their columns to truck about 





what the sea elephant ate for a midnight lunch. 
Then along comes Dexter fellows, smiling blandly, with 


his “Hello, Walt! How’re the folks?” and the next morning 





there it all is in the paper, about how the fire eater fell in love 
with the bearded lady and how, when she broke the engage 
ment, he pleaded for just one more kiss. And then how she 
said, “Oh, very well? rather pleased by the sentiment thus 
displayed, not knowing that the scoundrel had his mouth 





ull of fire when he deliberately breathed upon her and 





yurned off all her whiskers, so wreaking a terrible revenge 





Truth in publicity, say the Counselors of Public Rela 
tions, is a very important thing. Dexter Fellows agrees. He 
never has lied to a newspaper-man—that is, hardly ever. At 
east, not without a perceptible twinkle in his eye. 

For thirty-seven years he has been calling upon news 


yaper-men in the United States, in Canada, and for one 





season in England. That one season in England is not to be 
ightly passed over. That was the year when, representing 
3uffalo Bill's Wild West, he approached the English editors 
wearing a high silk hat, a frock coat, a Vandyke beard, and a 
gold-headed cane. They were like clay in his hands 

In his thirty-seven years of press agentry he has inspired 
kind words about Pawnee Bill, Buffalo Bill, the Barnum and 
Bailey Show, and now Ringling Brothers and Barnum and 
Bailey Combined, known just as “The Circus.” Mr. Fellows 


gives his solemn oath that there are no adjectives in the 





inglish language fit to describe adequately its Gargantuan 
splendor nor its Titanic magnificence, which, for the smal] 
sum of seventy-five cents, will amaze, bewilder, dazzle, as- 
tound, and completely flabbergast the fortunate beholder. 
He is fifty-eight years old and, splendid though his 
memory is, he can hardly remember when he hasn't been 
on the jump—except in the wintertime. He has no idea how 
many hundreds of thousands of miles he has traveled. If 
there is a town in the United States or Canada that he has 
not visited, there is something the matter with that town. He 





Felix Adler and showgirls, 1933 


knows more newspaper men than any other living person 
knows them well, by their first names. 

Last Christmas he sent seven hundred and fifty Christ 
mas cards to newspaper-men, and he wrote every name and 
address from memory. He carries no notebook filled with 
names and addresses and information as to the children and 
wives and hobbies of newspaper-men—no ready reference 
to be consulted before the sales approach. Dexter Fellows 
has it all in his head. 

“Whom do you know, for instance,” I tested him, “in 
Milwaukee?” 

“Well, let's see. Milwaukee. That's a good circus town. 
But the lot's a terrible haul from the railroad yards—out to 
the Fair Grounds must be five miles. It’s hard on the hors 
es. Let's see—Milwaukee. Take The Journal, there's Marvin 
Creager—Marvin H. Creager—he used to be in Kansas City 
on The Star 
Green, and Reed is spelled with a double e, not R-e-a-d 


Murray Reed, Bob Green—no e on the end of 
and Mr. Dart, the publisher, and Mr. Moffett. And over on 
The Sentinel are Judge Backus and George Lounsbury and 
Julius Liebmann and Fredenburg. 

“Some of these fellows, their first name eludes me. I'd 
get it though, if 1 gave it a little thought. There's Mr. Price in 
the Sunday Department and Ed Hart on the city desk. On 
The News there's E. H. Kronsage and Jack Robert and Cur- 


ley—son of Bill Curley of New York—and Herman Ewald 
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and Peggy Patton. Peggy’s married now. She's a dear. 
“On The Leader 
the name of that Irishman that came from Boston?—Oh, 


poor Victor Berger's dead. What's 
yes, Haggerty. And Wolfsohn. And—let’s see—it’s hard to 
remember names when you're so far away. If I walked into 
the office and saw the fellows I could tell them all.” 

“Do you use any memory system?” I asked, more as 
tounded than by anything I had ever seen in the circus. 
These were people whom he visited for an hour or two only 
once a year—in one town out of one hundred and fifty. 
“System?” He was surprised. “Ha! You don't need a sys- 
tem to remember people you like.” 


Dexter Fellows’ career is the triumph of a friendly man. 








He likes everybody. It is no pose, adopted for business expe- 
diency. He's on the level. 

I talked with him in his “winter quarters,’ an apartment 
in Hartford, Connecticut, where he and Mrs. Fellows rest 
and relax from November until March. Here they eat real 
New England cooking and sleep in soft beds, and try to for- 
get hotels and restaurants and sleeping cars. 

“You must be glad to settle down for a while,” I said. 

“It’s great. Real food,” he exclaimed. “A place to hang up 
your clothes.” 

Mrs. Fellows laughed. “But in another month,’ she said, 
“he'll be pacing up and down, wanting to get started again, 
like a kid waiting for Christmas.” 


‘I feel better,” he smiled, “when I’m with the circus, Any- 
body does,’ he added. “I like to get out and around and see 
the newspaper boys—all the fellows I’ve known for years.” 

Newspaper-men say that Dexter Fellows hasn't an en 
emy in the world. I asked him about that. 

“I don't like to admit it,” he said solemnly. “A man ought 
to have a few enemies, hadn't he? But I don't know that I 
have.” 

“Isn't there anybody you hate?” 

He shook his head. Then, “Oh, yes!” he corrected. “Sure.” 
He was intensely serious. “The boys that sell box lunches at 


the trains down South! I haven't any use for them any more. 





Until a few years ago you could buy a box lunch for fifty or 
seventy-five cents, and youd get the grandest fried chicken. 
But now! They've turned crooked. They give you tough old 
hens.’ 

That was the only hate he could remember. 

“Wasn't there ever an editor who knocked the circus— 
some fellow who didn't treat you right? Haven't you a hate 
or two like that?” 

He shook his head. “Nobody ever knocked the circus,” 
he answered firmly. “Almost—once, though,” he brightened. 
“In New York last spring I got a letter on the letterhead of a 
big feature syndicate. A fellow asked for tickets. On the let- 
terhead was the name of a man I had known out in Wichita 





twenty years ago. When I sent the tickets, I told the fellow 
who had written the letter to give my regards to my old 
friend in Wichita. 
“Two days later the former Wichita man wrote me. He 
said that it was his office boy who had written for the tickets, 
and the boy gave him my message. 
““T was just composing an article for two hundred news- 


papers that I intended to be the first knock ever registered 





against the circus, the syndicate man wrote. ‘I went to see 
your show and I thought it had lost the sparkle and dash of 
former years, and I was going to say so. Then my office boy 
came bounding in to tell me that he had seen the circus on 
tickets that you sent him. He was wide-eyed and breathless 
as he described what he had seen, and as he described those 
acts that I had thought dull and conventional, I saw them 
again through the eyes of a kid, and | became breathless, 


too. I realized that the circus, after all, was all right. It was 





I who had slipped. So the first knock that ever was written 
about the circus went into the wastebasket. Come in and see 





me some time, Dexter, and tell me about the lions and the 
elephants and the fat girl?” 

Because Dexter Fellows sent two tickets to an office boy, 
there is still no mud on the bright escutcheon of the circus. 

Dexter Fellows writes but little about the circus. He lets 
the newspaper reporters do the writing. His work is to fur- 
nish ideas, to help the reporters gather their material, and to 





see that they have plenty of photographs. 
In all fairness to the Public Relations Counselors who 
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are less successful with their clients than Dexter 
‘ellows, it should be pointed out that the cir 
cus is a “natural” for the newspapers. It comes 
put once a year. It is jammed full of interesting 
people and amazing animals, and it lends it- 
self readily to high jinks in the newspaper col 
umns. 

A press agent for a circus has a cinch, the 
Public Relations Counselors say. 


Perhaps it is true. Perhaps there are more 





prilliant performers in press agentry than Dex- 
ter Fellows. The circus itself has four or five 
other men. But Dexter Fellows is the spirit of 
the circus, according to the rating of his clients, 
the newspaper-men. 

He is probably the only living man who 
can carry a silver-headed snakewood cane in 
Hawksville, Oklahoma, for instance, and not be 
shot at. As to the reception that might be ac- 





corded the black and white plaid overcoat, no 
facts are obtainable, since Mr. Fellows visits Oklahoma in 





late summer and has never given Hawksville an opportunity 
to make up its mind about that garment. 

Dexter Fellows is not of Broadway. He doesn't say “sixty 
grand” when he means “sixty thousand dollars.” He speaks 
not of “mugs” nor does he say an act “laid an egg” when 
he means that it was unsuccessful. He is of, by, and for the 
circus, and the circus is no more Broadway than an ear of 
corn or a whiffletree. Upon first sight you would judge him 
to be a prosperous mid-Western banker, who carries a cane 
because it was a present from the Chamber of Commerce 
and whose taste in overcoats denotes nothing more sinister 
than effort to contradict the testimony of gray hair that old 
age is in the offing. 

In speech and demeanor he is conservative. When he is 
bemoaning the fact that seventy-five dollars’ worth of mon- 


keys in a cage will attract more attention than twenty-five 


Peggy Murray, 1932 


Ella Bradna, 1930 


thousand dollars’ worth of giraffes, you might mistake him 
for a professor of philosophy. As he describes the tragic life 
and death of John Daniel II, the gorilla, he might be a scien- 
tist who spent his life lecturing with colored slides in high 
school auditoriums 

Only when he reaches the subject of John Ringling, does 
he expand. When he really gets going upon this, his favorite 
subject, you wonder whether you caught the name correctly. 
He must, you feel, be talking about Abraham Lincoln. 

When he tires of the circus—which will be never— 


Dexter Fellows says he is going to retire to a little farm in 





Connecticut, and sit out in the shade and whittle a stick and 
look at the trees. He likes trees. While you are walking with 
him, he will stop and point out a beautiful tree with as much 





enthusiasm as if it were Lillian Leitzel. Sometimes he goes 





out and talks to trees. It clears his mind and rests him. 

“That's about the only nutty thing I do,” he says; “talk to 
trees. You ought to try it. You've no idea how many things 
you can get off your mind” 

Dexter Fellows has been quoted on nearly every subject 
in the world. Because he is such a nice person, newspaper- 
men are forever writing pieces about him; and because he is 
always willing to say anything they suggest—it’s all for the 
good of the circus—they quote him ad lib, on any subject 
that happens to enter their minds. 

This probably is the only article ever written about him 
in which the writer has refrained from getting Dexter Fel- 
lows to go into lengthy discussions of subjects regarding 
which he has no ideas whatsoever. 

“T've been quoted,” he told me, as saying I was personal 
friend of P.T. Barnum, and they have had me telling about 
how I played chuck-a-luck with Adam Forepaugh. That 
made me out as being about eighty-five years old! When | 
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was five years old I crawled under a side wall in Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, and saw P.T. Barnum driving round the ring. 
That's the closest I ever came to Barnum. 

“One day I am quoted as naming the African elephant 
as my favorite beast, and the next I have to say that I believe 
there’s nothing better for a house pet than a good hyena. 
Out in Iowa, once, in three days, hand-running, in three dif- 
ferent towns, I was said to have recommended each of these 
towns as being the ideal spot for holding the State Dentists’ 
Convention. 

“If you got together all the clippings of things the re- 
porters have made me say, youd exclaim, ‘Gee whiz! Here’s a 
bloke that certainly can’t make up his mind!’ ” 

He laughed. “But who cares—as long as they mention 
the circus?” 

Fellows got his first taste of the enviable life of an expo- 
nent of dramatic art in Fitchburg when, as a boy, he played 
the part of a whisky bottle in the parade of Clark’s stupen- 
dous production of that great moral lesson, “Ten Nights in a 
Barroom.” Dexter, inside the papier-maché bottle, marched 
down Main Street and was so thrilled by the favorable com 
ment which his performance inspired that he decided then 
and there to go in for the drama. 

His next public appearance was as the leader of a blood 
hound in an Uncle Tom's Cabin parade. He wore proudly a 
red coat with gold braid on it and glanced neither to right 
nor to left as he strode behind the band. After the parade, 





Dexter asked the bloodhound man whether everything had 
gone all right. 


“T tell you, son, to tell the truth,” said the bloodhound 





man, handing Dexter the two tickets to the show which paid 


for his labor, “for thirty year, man or boy, I hain't 
seen a bloodhound led better.” 

This was indeed high praise. Dexter knew 
then that he had made no mistake in choosing 
the drama as his life work. 

But the circus came to town! He would join 
the circus, become rich and famous! 

He pored over the New York Clipper, look- 
ing for opportunities, and one day the Big 
Chance came. An advertisement said the Paw 
nee Bill show wanted men “to work on the pro- 
gram.” Dexter didn't know what that meant, 
but he wrote, saying that he was one of the best 
program workers in the world. No other liv- 
ing man, he said, could even approach, when 
working on a program, the grace, the finesse, 
the magnificent imperturbability of Dexter Fel 
lows. 

So impressed with the letter was Pawnee 
Bill that he sent immediately for its author; and 
when Dexter Fellows joined the show at Hager- 
stown, Maryland, he found that his salary was 

to be twenty dollars a week and that he had been made press 
agent. If a man could say those things about himself, there 
was no limit to what he could think up about Pawnee Bill! 

was darn lucky,” said Dexter Fellows. “It was a good 
show—real cowboys and a bunch of real Arabs, and the 
newspapers found a lot to write about. In Rochester, it hap 
pened, Charles O'Connor, editor of The Post-Express, was 








all upset because Grover Cleveland had been talking about 
putting civilians in charge of Indian posts. O'Connor want- 
ed army officers as Indian agents. 
“He interviewed Pawnee Bill and found that he agreed, 
and O'Connor wrote a long editorial about what an amazing 
genius Bill was. | got all the credit for it, and Bill thought I 


was a great fellow. I was set for life with him. 





‘In 1894 I left Pawnee Bill and the next year joined the 





Buffalo Bill show. I was with Buffalo Bill for ten or eleven 


years, had a year with Ringling Brothers, then went with 





Barnum & Bailey. Then came the combination, and John 
Ringling—” he stopped. “Say!” he exclaimed. “Nobody gives 
a darn about how I got into the circus business and what I 
have done. Why don't you write a story about John Ringling? 
Let me tell you about John Ringling. He's the smartest, the 
finest, the best-hearted man that ever 

Half an hour later we got back to the subject in hand. 

Dexter Fellows is an encyclopedia of the circus. Open 
any page and you find interesting facts. 

“The circus hasn't changed much since Barnum’s day,’ 
he said. It’s bigger and better, of course. But the appeal is the 
same. The main difference is in the way they treat their cus 
tomers. John Ringling is responsible for that. The Ringling 
¢ 
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Brothers always were that way. In the old days the Ringlin 
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outfit was called ‘a Sun 
hard-boiled guys that ¢ 
“There's no gyppin 


no short changing, anc 


day school show’ by the 
idn't belong to it 
g, no confidence games, 


you see in the tent just 





what the advertisements promise. 

“You don't see, these days, so many dare 
devil acts, like the loop-the-loop on a bicycle 
and such. When they sign an act now they 
make sure that it can play out the season. You 


advertise a loop-the-loop, and then the fellow 





falls and breaks a leg; then when you get to the 
next town, there's a terrible squawk from the 


customers. They won't believe you ever had 





such an act 

“It was that way with John Daniel II, the 
only gorilla in captivity. He was always getting 
sick and couldn't be taken from his car, and ev 
ery time he didn’t appear, as advertised, it gave 
the show a black eye.” 

In only one department, he believes, is the 
circus slipping. That is in the riding. You don't 
get riders like Jim Robinson, May Wirth, Charley Fish, and 
William Showles, the Apollo Belvedere of the ring. The rea 
son is that good riders must ride from childhood, and the 
laws these days won't permit children to perform ina circus 


So the sons and daughters of great riders lose interest when 





all their riding must be done out behind the Big Top, and 
they go away and become movie actors or bond salesmen 

But in other departments the circus is far better. Take 
the aérial artists, for instance. Alfredo Codona, husband of 
Lillian Leitzel, is the only man ever to do a triple somersault 
from a flying trapeze twice daily. Others try it, and hit the 
catcher’s hands accurately once or twice a week. But Codona 
completes the triple somersault every single time 

“What puts an act over?” I asked him. He had been 
discussing certain performers who did tricks better than 
anybody else, but who never received the applause that was 
given acts that technically were inferior. 

“Style, he answered promptly. “Timing. Grace. It. 
They have It in the circus just as in the movies. The man or 
woman who performs effortlessly some rather simple stunt 
will go over bigger than grunting acrobats who do miracles. 
You find more style now. They're getting away from the old 
routine bows and poses, and they act like real people. They 
dress better. And the girls are prettier.” 





The movies are not hurting the circus 
“As long as there are children,” he said, “there will be a 
circus. It’s too bad the kids of today can’t see the old-time 
parades. But the parades had to go. Many cities prohibited 
them by ordinance. They jammed up traffic. It was hard on 


the horses, too. Towns are building up so fast that circus lots 





are getting farther and farther from the railroad; and by the 


time the horses made several hauls to the lot, covered the 








main part of town with the parade, and then made more 
hauls back after the show, they had taken more punishment 
than we wanted them to stand 

“Often, too, we couldn't deliver when we promised a 
parade. Our trains would be late, or wed get bogged down 
in mud, or wed have a breakdown, and thousands of people 
who had stood along the line of march for hours would be 


mad when we had to announce that the parade was called 





off. They never would understand that we tried and failed 
They believe that a circus can do anything, and when you 
slip up on something, they think you are deliberately bunco 
ing them 

“Tractor salesmen, for years,” said Fellows, “have tried 
to make sales to the circus, but the circus still runs almost 
entirely on horse- and elephant-power 

“We've had six tractors, but they won't work in dee 
sand or in heavy mud. Take the hippo wagon or a pole wag 
on with the heavy center pole, or a canvas wagon carrying 
canvas that has been in the rain all day. I’ve seen times when 
you had to use thirty-six horses to haul it—twelve ahead, 
twelve on each side, and two elephants pushing behind. 
Tractors couldn't budge wagons like that 


“The city in which the freaks have the greatest pull is 





New York. The most noted freak was Zip, who died recently 








probably more than eighty years. P.T. 


at an unknown age 
Barnum found him in Bound Brook, New Jersey, and first 
exhibited him at his museum in New York City. Charles 
Dickens is said to have inspired the name “The What Is It’ 
Dickens visited the museum, and looked upon Zip and said 
to Barnum, ‘What is it?? And Barnum answered, “That’s just 
what it is’ And, for sixty or seventy years, it was. 


“There are no more bearded ladies. They can’t be found 
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anymore. The Baroness De Barcy, a Hungarian, was the last 
we had and she left the show six years ago.” 

To Dexter Fellows, life has been one lucky break after 
another. He envies no man. He has found true happiness in 
his job. He would rather be a press agent for the circus than 
a billionaire. What could be better than a job that takes you 
around the country meeting, day after day, old friends that 
you haven't seen for a year? 

In only one incident have his friends, the newspaper 
men, been a keen disappointment. They have thwarted one 
of his life’s ambitions—to get into print a certain story. It’s a 
great story, he firmly believes. But nobody will print it. 

“You never can tell about newspaper men,” he said 
“Sometimes you get an idea that to 
you doesn't seem to be so hot, and they 
plaster the story all over the front page 
Again, you get a marvelous idea, and 
they pooh-pooh it.” 

“For instance,” I said 

“Three years ago, I got a hunch for 
a story—one of the greatest stories. Oh, 
boy, what a story! But—would you be 
lieve it?—not a soul will print it. Once 
it got into type at The New York Times, 
but somebody saw the proof and killed 
it. It's the ambition of my life to get that 
story printed. But every time I tell it to a 
newspaper-man he laughs at me.” 

“What's the yarn?” 


“Here it is.” he said determinedly 


“John Ringling, down at winter quarters A 


parrots with carrier pigeons,” He paused, wait- 
ing for applause, or something. 

“Uh, huh,” I said, without enthusiasm. “Go 
on.” 


“Darn it!” he complained. That’s the way 
they all act. Don't you see the point? Carrier 
pigeons and parrots—so the birds will be able 


to deliver messages in person. It'll be a great in 





dustry. The Western Union is fighting it tooth 





and toe-nail. It ll practically ruin the telegraph 
business. The air will be full of these, these er 
what'll we call em—car—let’s see.” He scratched 
his head. “What's a good combination of the 
words carrier pigeon and parrot?” 
“Car-rot,” I suggested. 
“No. That would hardly do. Pigerot! That's 
it. The air will be full of pigerots, from John 
Ringling’s pigerot farm, carrying messages. 
You'll just go down to the pigerot office and say 
you want to send a message to George Longan 
on The Kansas City Star. The pigerot manager 
will pick out a Kansas City pigerot, you'll tell it your mes 
sage, and, whiff! off he'll fly to deliver your very words! 
How's that?” 
“Yeah?” I said. 
“Gosh!” he exclaimed, all discouraged. “I thought sure 
a smart fellow like you would see that there's one of the big 
gest stories ever conceived. Listen,’ he begged. “I’ve been 
trying to get that story into print for three years. Don't you 
think you could use it somewhere? Come on. Help me out. 
Go ahead and write it, even if you put it clear down at the 
end where they can take it or leave it.” 
You can't resist Dexter Fellows. There's the story about 


the pigerots. Clear down at the end. Take it or leave it. [Rw 


in Sarasota, Florida, 1S trying to cross 


Ringling Main Entrance tent, 1931 
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Part I: 
Lions, 
Tigers 
and 
Trainers 


by Ken Kawata 





Of all the popular mammals in circuses and zoos, no 
other carnivores radiate more raw magnetism than lions and 
tigers. They do not have to flex their broad shoulders to con 
vey dangerous masculinity. They move with grace and stealth; 
their cunning gaze suggests beasts taking the measure of the 
prey. That inscrutability adds mystery, and circus trainers 
and these big cats provide a fascinating subject 


I spent most of my active work years as a mid-level zoo 





administrator in charge of animal care personnel and animal 
collections. Because of my background, my research often 
leans toward animal husbandry. The following account does 
not represent a thorough examination of the subject, nor does 
it intend to be a “how to” text of training. This is a vast area of 
study, and based on books by authors from several countries 
I will review selected topics. For instance, attacks and injuries 
by cats attract a great deal of attention, but they will respect 
fully be left in the hand of other authors. The time period cov 
ered by this article ranges from the late nineteenth century 
through the 1970s. 


The Trainer and the Trained 
Patience and Courage 

“How does a man come to be a wild animal trainer? 
[while there must be better ways to make a living],’ Austrian 
born Roman Proske asked himself. Proske continued: 
there may be an actual chemical need, in some people, for 
the drug we call danger, the sensation of fear. I know in my 
own case that after moments of the greatest danger—when 
moments seemed hours and fear possessed me utterly—I 
have always felt delightfully refreshed. On the other hand shes 
when I retired from the steel arena after forty years of un 


‘ Damoo Dohtre 
ceasing activity, and the shock of fear and danger was re = NE ee ae Bras: 
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Charly Baumann 


moved, I suffered as cruelly physically and mentally as any 
confirmed drug addict deprived of his narcotic. But all these 
are afterthoughts. I became a wild animal trainer when I was 
still a boy because I loved animals and I knew of no better 
way to be with them.”! 


Along the same line as “chemistry,” renowned French 


circus owner and trainer Alfred Court even noted: “Circus 
people are driven by a demon. I was just over fifty when, my 
health restored, I took to the road again in 1934.’2 Also Alex 
Kerr, trainer for the 1950s Bertram Mills Circus, observed: 

“Working with wild animals, however much you love it, 
must be a constant nerve strain, keeping on your toes, find- 
ing reasons for their behaviour and staying one jump ahead 
of them.” 

Time and again, the greatest animal trainers acknowl- 
edged the need for certain personality traits for their line 
of work. It is not surprising to learn that courage is essen- 
tial, but a successful trainer must also display great patience, 
self-control, and confidence. As presented here, the words 
of many recognized trainers echo time and again and create 
a picture of the type of person who can truly bond with the 
animals in their care. 

Court described certain mental and physical qualities a 
trainer must have, as follows: 


“You need a little courage, but not bravado. 
Courage enough to face up to an angry animal and 
call his bluff must be combined with intelligence 
and humility, with a knowledge of your own limi 
tations, and with the quickness to perceive when 
your own bluff is about to be called. And with all 
that, you need the tactics of withdrawal without 
losing face in the animal's eyes, for he must nev 
er know that he has gotten the better of you. You 
need patience and physical endurance and com- 


plete control over yourself, your voice, and every 
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muscle of your body. For your patience and your 
body may be strained until you are ready to drop 
and cry out with fatigue, yet all your movements 
and your voice must remain gentle, flowing and 


persuasive 


“The easy, soft affection you give a pet dog is 
not enough for wild animals. You need the deep 
love for them that comes from a complete under 
standing of their very different traits. And, most 
important of all, you need to be able to submerge 
your personality and approach them on the level 
of their own mentality. You must remember that 
they live in communities where their every ac 
tion is governed by their bodily needs: the urges 
to hunt for food, to secure warmth and shelter, 
and to mate. The fact that their reasoning power 
is limited means that they do not bargain with one 


another for their necessities—they fight. And if a 





man wants to be considered one of them, he must 
observe their code as they do. To them, a man ap 
pears as another animal, and they expect the same 
respect for their rights from him as from one of 
their own kind. A man must accept the fact that 








in their eyes he will often be a challenger o 


rights.”3 


Also a quote, from the Russian trainer Boris 


their 


der: “The 


study of an animal’s nature takes months and years, and still 


the trainer cannot ever be sure that he has com 
every trait of the animal’s character.” He adds: “ 
must never let an animal know that it has wounc 
in other words, let it know what it can do to him.” 
follows a recollection by the well-known Gunt 
Williams regardir 


g 


e to know 
he trainer 
ed him or, 
+ And here 


her Gebel- 


self-discipline: “I had to be alert every 





1 
minute of every day. I could never let my guard 





cause I did not feel well or I was tired or out of 


when I was performing, | always had to be in tip 
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down be- 
sorts. And 
top physi 











cal condition, regardless of how many shows I had done or 


10w long I had been performing. Over the years I have also 





nad to be patient with myself and be very flexible.” 

To cite Roman Proske again: “No man with an uncon 
trollable temper, no man without inexhaustible patience 
in short, no man who is not master of himself—can hope 
to master wild animals.”6 Echoing this, Damoo Dhotre, ar 


guably India’s greatest trainer, noted: “There are a thousand 





and one ways for a person to make a living. Training wild 
animals is an occupation one chooses when he has nerves 
On this 





of iron, muscle of steel, and boundless courage 
subject Frank Bostock, the acclaimed British animal impre- 
sario, offered a bit of wisdom, redefining courage: 

“An animal trainer is a complex and unique person in 
more ways than one. He is not always superlatively endowed 
with the characteristics that are attributed to him by most 
casual observers. Curiously enough, the very element that 


would seem the most essential is scarcely ever reckoned as 


his chief virtue. Courage is considered by those who know 
little about it as one of the first requisites, but a man may 
have physical and moral courage to an unusual degree and 
still be quite unfit for a trainer. The animal trainer may have, 
and all do have to some extent, the physical courage which 
is admired, but it is an unconscious courage, and plays such 
a minor part in a successful performance, that the posses 
sion of it is not noted, either by the trainer himself, or by 
those who know him. There are faculties far higher and 
far more difficult to cultivation, as well as more rarely pos 
sessed, which the animal trainer must have.”8 

“Another quality is nerve—and plenty of it. With 
out nerve no man can do anything with a wild animal; it 





is the secret of the animal trainer's success, while ceaseless 
vigilance means the safety of his life. 1 have known trainers 
who would start at the slightest noise of a sudden sound, 
and who would rather walk ten miles out of their way than 
meet a stranger, or attract attention in any way; and yet in 
times of danger, when their lives hung in the balance, would 
exhibit the utmost nerve and daring, mixed with a calm ap 
pearance that was astonishing.” On the next page, he brings 
up a quality “which is even more essential than any of the 


others.” “This is a knowledge of animal nature, as diversified 





and peculiar, and as subject to varying conditions and en 
vironment, as human nature. Some may say that it is not as 


highly organized, but it furnishes the same food for thought, 
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with the added element that upon the trainer's knowledge of It takes quite a while to reach such a point to reflect 
the idiosyncrasies of his charges depends his successes, and upon their work for many trainers, since they start this line 
very often his life. of work early in life. Back in India, at a tender age of nine, 
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Damoo Dhotre joined his uncle’s circus and became a pro 
fessional acrobat before he took up on animal training.!0 
Against his father’s wishes Frank Bostock became “The Boy 
Trainer” at fifteen.!! Also at the age of fifteen, Clyde Beatty 
“unceremoniously” left home to join the circus.!2 Alex Kerr 
was seventeen when he was hired by a zoo, first assigned at 
its pet shop.!3 They entered circus life which, by its very na 
ture, is in a constant state of change. Also, as noted by Geb 
el-Williams: “Circus life is stressful for the person running 
the operation. You go from one town to the next and do the 
same things over and over again and hope that business is 
good. You even have to be involved in the publicity.’ !4 

Beneath the surface of blinding spotlights lies human 
emotion, for, dealing with mammals such as large felids in 
evitably develops personal attachment to individual animals. 
Underneath the skin of machismo often sits a sensitive soul. 
Such words as love and kindness abound in books authored 
by trainers. Natural life span of their subjects, however, is 
much shorter than that of a human. In particular, circus life 
is riddled with hazards, and separations and departures are 
common, all too soon and often 

Damoo Dhotre’s recollections: “I have watched many 
animals die, always with great sorrow and a sense of per 
sonal loss. But I had never before been quite so crushed” as 
when he stood one night watching Doushka, a snow leop 
ard, breathe her last in New York's Madison Square Garden 
in 1940, Doushka was Alfred Court’s most prized animal. 








She was the only performing member of that species in the 
world. She was attacked by a common leopard and that was 
when Dhotre heard “the most unearthly sound I have ever 
listened to.”!5 A medical doctor, Court, and Dhotre made a 
gallant effort to save her, in vain. 

Court himself was philosophical about a trainer’s life: 
“Although I love animals as much as any man, and although 
I have several times in my life wept for grief at the death 
of one of my cats, I have never gone about my work in a 
suicidal frame of mind. On the rare occasions when | have 
had to fight for my life, I have always thought that if one of 
us had to be killed, it had better not be the trainer.’!6 Re 
gardless, loss of an animal is difficult to take, as recalled by 
Gebel-Williams: “During my first couple of years with Cir- 
cus Williams, I felt terrible whenever an animal died, and 
I would cry and be upset for days. Later I became a little 


harder and tougher because I realized that everyone must 





die sometime, but I still could never casually face the loss of 
an animal as others did.”! 

Continuing on human emotions, danger is a part of a 
trainer's life and that raises the question: “How many times 
in the course of my career I have been asked: Aren't you 
ever afraid?” Roman Proske reminded himself. “I have al 
ways tried to answer truthfully: Yes, many times. More 
times than I can remember. Nobody is more afraid of wild 
animals than a wild animal trainer. He knows only too well 


Alfred Court 


what they can do to him with their unpredictable nature, 
their terrible strength and power.”!8 Just as a contrast, here 
follows a remark by Mabel Stark, America’s most famous fe 
male wild animal trainer, to wit: 
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“Mine may seem a strange profession for a woman, but 
it is not physical strength that counts in the big cage. The 
important things are courage and patience, nimble feet, and 
nimble wits. For me there is no greater thrill than stepping 
into a cageful of those glorious beasts and matching wits 
with them. Every turn of their sleek heads, every glance of 
heir keen eyes telegraph, ‘We're just waiting our chance. 
We'll get you yet! You have the whip hand now, but one of 
nese days you'll get careless. There will be mud an inch 
eep on the ground, and you will slip on that treacherous 
straw. Or you'll be worrying because the band music is too 
loud or too slow, or wondering if that new cage man can be 
trusted. Then look out! One spring, a few blows with red 
dened claws, and it will be over? I am not afraid. I like th 
hallenge of their roaring defiances. I like facing them wit 
just a buggy whip—or a stick—and a revolver with blan 
cartridges. I know that my will is stronger than their mus- 








cles. By the tone of my voice I can make them cringe wit 
fear or purr with pleasure.”!9 

Certainly her view does not diminish Proske's honesty, 
nor does his discredit Stark’s steely demeanor, Trainers are 
by no means a monolithic bunch, Perhaps, Bostock’s refresh- 
ing, all-too-human comment will put this in perspective: 
“There are hundreds of occupations, such as mining, build- 
ing, tunneling, and driving railway engines, where men also 
run daily risks, and an animal trainer runs no more than 
any of these, provided he is careful and cautious. Animal 
trainers are no different from other men. They all have the 


same capacity for fear that every man has in time of great 
danger, but they have schooled themselves, by good habits 
and self-control, to meet the danger calmly.’2° 

Furred and Clawed Pupils 

The name Mabel Stark is closely connected with tigers. 
However she trained a variety of animals in her lifetime, in- 
cluding a large male black jaguar, one tough cookie. She had 
this to say: “Lions become less dangerous after they have 
been broken and worked a while; so do leopards and pu- 
mas. But not the tigers. As they lose their innate fear of man 
through close association with him, they become increas 
ingly bold. One second off guard has cost many trainers 
their lives.”2! 

Lions and tigers are closely related to each other. In fact, 
after a carcass is skinned you would have a hard time identi 
fying the species right away. Yet the two are so different, the 
point which has been brought up not only by Stark, but also 
by others such as tidbits by Clyde Beatty: 

“Lions, in contrast to tigers, always ‘gang up, even in 
debate. If one lion decides to indulge in a little oral abuse of 
the trainer, most of the relatives and neighbors take up the 
tune.” In a mixed species show, “Lions always ‘gang up’ in a 
fight, and this is doubly true of brothers. Tigers, on the other 
hand, fight alone.” “Full-grown lions are sometimes as play 
ful as cubs,” he thus pointed up their curiosity. One day dur 
ing the show, someone accidentally pulled the wrong switch 
and electric lights began to pop all over the arena. “The reac- 
tion of the animals was a good example of the difference be 
tween lions and tigers. The lions, with typical curiosity, kept 
looking up as the bits and pieces of the shattered bulbs fe 
to the arena floor. Astonishment was written all over their 
faces as they took turns at giving me a sort of what's-this-al 
about look. The tigers, on the other hand, were merely fret 





ful. As the bulbs kept popping they moved about nervously 
on their pedestals, but their curiosity seemed blunted and 





ney seldom looked up for a good view of the spectacle that 
1e lions found so absorbing, the exploding of the lights one 
by one.”?2 
German born Charly Baumann, for many years a star 
on the Ringling Circus, comparing the two species, noted 
that “changing from lions to tigers was like going from 
drums to a violin. While my lions were heavy, requiring 
sharp, deliberate movements, the tigers were light, requiring 
elicate, smooth movements. My habits, formed in a half- 
ozen years of working with lions, had to be broken before I 





could perform in the style required by the new animals.” 
When it comes to the male lion Baumann was least flat- 
ering, calling him “lazy and not the brightest animal from 





he wild kingdom’ (it is somewhat reminiscent of Bostock’s 
words that the lion “is always clumsy”24) and also, “this 
relatively dull, lazy creature can, as we have seen, turn into 


an extremely vicious beast during the breeding season. I 
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assume that his fierce nature, aroused by the sexual urge, 
may be explained by the fact that lions live in colonies in 
which they must engage in brutal power struggle. The tiger, 
however, is a solitary creature, and there's much less of the 


gressive drive for status that often leads to endless tur 


g 
age 


moil among lions. When tigers mate, the male and female 
get together in relative seclusion, so the chance for a fight 
is diminished. Lions, by contrast, go to war over matters of 
sexual prowess. 

Gebel-Williams agreed. “...the lion, who is more of a 
lover than other big cats, taking a female and building a fam 
ily around her, tends to exhibit much more jealousy than a 
tiger, and that can lead to different problems for his trainer. 
Tigers do not experience as much jealousy, because they are 
real loners.’ Everybody in America thought he was a lion 
trainer, but he never was. “The lions never really offered 
the kind of friendship I look for with animals,” according 
to Gebel-Williams. “Lions can be either very nice or very 


mean, and because they are also more family-oriented than 





other cats, they are harder to train. Tigers and leopards live 
independently, so it is easier to build individual relation 
ships with them.”26 


Still, there are other views; this one from Proske. “It is 





impossible to realize the full impact of tiger nature unless 
you have actually experienced it yourself. Beneath his ex 
quisite coat of yellow, black, and white beats a strong, deter 
mined, and cruel heart, nourished by savage blood. Here is 
nature's perfect creation for death and destruction. The lion, 
in comparison, is a great bluffer. I do not say this to dispar 
age the lion. He is immensely dangerous when enraged. I 
have been pressed by lions so fiercely that, as we have seen, 
even when | fired blanks directly into their mouths they still 
kept on coming at me. One flick of a lion's paw can easily 
knock the gun from a man’s hand. But he always warns you 
with his roar before he attacks. The tiger is more catlike. He 
never utters a sound before he strikes, and when he does it 
is with the speed of lightning.” 
To sum up the comparison, European trainer Hans 
Brick offered an insight into the distinctive patterns of life 
of these carnivores: “A tiger is very much quicker in his re 
actions than a lion and, as with all psychological character 


istics; the reason is to be found in the circumstances of his 





natural way of life. The features of his native land compel 
the tiger to think and act like greased lightning. He lives and 
hunts in high grass, which makes it impossible for him to 
see his prey any distance ahead, or to avoid his enemies in 
advance. It is in the nature of his habitat that he has always 
to resolve his situations with decision and reaction in a split 
second. A million years of living on his nerves have pro 
duced an animal tuned perceptually to the highest possible 
reactive efficiency. His eyes are a hair’s breadth sharper than 
a lion’s, and his nerves a significant twitch tauter. The lion, 
by contrast, hunts in sparse brush, where friend and foe are 


visible well in advance. Also, lions hunt in groups. The tiger 
is a solitary killer: 

Switching the subject, picture a little boy quizzing his 
mentor Dhondiram Chavan, a master animal trainer. “No 
two lions are alike,” that their personalities and tempera 
ment are vastly different, said the master. And yet it is “as 
important to know as that all lions do have certain char 
acteristics in common.” “If two lions can be different,’ the 
little boy demanded with all his naiveté, “how can they be 
the same?” The boy’s name was Damoo Dhotre. “The ba 
sic characteristics are alike,” the mentor explained; certain 
traits are common to all members of the species, “But within 
the species each animal is an individual. One is mean; one 
is generous; one is loving; one is a killer. You must become 
intimately acquainted with each animal personally to know 
what kind of person he really is.’29 The master’s belief is uni 


formly addressed by trainers across the world. 


Each Animal is an Individual 


“It is absolutely essential to learn to understand each 


cat, not to be mistaken in the character of any of them, to 


“ 
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observe their friendlinesses and animosities, and, finally, to 
know how to exploit this knowledge for the success of the 
act you plan,’30 Alfred Court explained. According to Frank 
3ostock, “Some animals train easily; others learn their les 

sons with great diffidence and some reluctance. What one 
ion may learn in a week may take another a month; what 
one tiger may do in two lessons may take another one sev 

eral months even to imitate feebly.’3! Similarly, “what works 
with one animal may not work with another,’ said Clyde 





Seatty. “For instance, Animal A may respond to a hand cue 
that mystifies Animal B, who can be made to execute the 
desired maneuver only by means of a voice cue or perhaps 
a combination of hand and voice cues. Other animals re 
spond best to a combination of a soft whistle and set move 
ments of my body.”32 

“The stupidest cat to pass through my hands was Jen 
nie, a tigress,’ Beatty recalled; “Poor Jennie! She just couldn't 
grasp an idea quickly.” She was taught to get up on a pedes 
tal, “But I could not teach her to get off! Once on a pedestal, 
she made it her home, declining to come down again. There 
was no defiance about her unwillingness to descend. It was 
plain to be seen that she was puzzled, and, not knowing 
what to do, decided to stay put. After many weeks of effort, I 
managed to make Jennie understand that I did not want her 
to pose permanently on her pedestal.”33 (More on the ped 


estal training later.) “Every animal is different,” as Gunther 


Gebel-Williams experienced. “Not every tiger, for instance, 
can be trained to jump through a ring of fire. When I in 
corporated that trick into the tiger act, I had to find several 
from among the twenty I was working with at the time who 
were not afraid of fire.”34 

After World War II Alex Kerr took over an animal act, 
and wanted to improve and tidy up the act. “At least two of 
the animals had acquired a contempt for human beings that 
made them hard to control, and one lion, Nero, performed 
all the specialty tricks; if he had fallen sick the rest of the act 
would not have amounted to much.” Therefore, “The ideal 
method of building up stock would be to buy twenty ani 
mals, choose six of the best-natured, and then sell the re 
mainder. In these post-war days that is very much out of the 
question, as a lion’s price has increased about ten times since 
before the war.’35 In choosing individuals suited for specific 
purposes, the Hagenbeck family was in an advantageous 
position; Carl Hagenbeck was a circus man, an international 
animal dealer as well as a zoo pioneer. “For my purpose I 
used no fewer than twenty-one lions, but so variable are the 
characters of animals, that only four turned out to have the 
necessary talent for the work.”36 

On the subject of selecting animals, we turn to an 
American college professor turned wild animal trainer, 
George Keller. Wrote Keller: “Some people believe that a 





wild animal trainer buys his animals from zoos; that they 
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are bred in captivity and, for this reason, are more or less 
harmless, The reverse is true. An animal bought from a zoo 
has had experience with man, has usually learned to distrust 


him, and so has become resentful and dangerous. Experi 


enced trainers prefer to buy their animals, when possible, 


from dealers who import them direct from the jungles and 
plains where they have been captured. Such animals, know 


ing less of man, are more easily handled.’37 This voice, so 





widely rooted in the circle of trainers, echoed in the arena 
and under the tent 
“An animal learns by association. Though it is a com 





mon belief, fear is not the reason for his obedience to the 


trainer's command,’ revealed Bostock. “The easiest animal 
to train is one that is born in his native haunts and new to 
captivity. The reason is obvious. The one bred in captivity 
1as nothing to fear from man, and knows his own strength 
and the fear he inspires. Accustomed from earliest infancy 
to the greatest care and coddling, he arrives one day at the 
stage of growth where he realizes the value of his own claws, 
or the use of them has shown him that human beings do 
not like to be scratched.” A keeper, admiring the cub’s pret 
ty, innocent-looking little face, plays with him, “drops him 
suddenly one day when he feels the deep prick of the claws 


ridden in those paws. The next time someone comes along, 








the cub may not be in the mood for handling; he remembers 
nis past experience, that scratching means ‘let go, and he 
outs this into practice. His liberty is promptly secured, and 
he lies in peace in his cage.” 

The next keeper may get a deeper scratch and leaves 
the cub alone, a fact that the cub notes; in the process the 
cub “is gradually acquiring a deeper disrespect for man and 
nis puerile ways; he is beginning to know the value of the 
ittle knives he carries sheathed in those paws, and he is very 
soon autocratic in his independence. He accepts his food as 


tributes and his care as homage due, and regards man sim 





oly as another and much weaker animal. Such an animal is 
difficult to train,’38 Bostock concluded. Giving examples in 
ions, Boris Eder noted: “Pasha, who was born in the jungle, 
made a good trainee, for he was aware of the power of the 


trainer and stood in awe of it. Osman, on the other hand, was 





born in a cage, knew the trainer from his childhood, so to 
speak, and did not go in for hero-worship. A captive [wild 
caught] animal is not used to being fed and cared for and 
values these things. An animal born in captivity is spoiled 
and is a very capricious and even impudent creature.”39 

‘Give me animals fresh from the veldt or the jungle. 


Give em to me every time. Nine times out of ten they are 





more formidable than their cage-born brethren—stronger, 











, 
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more ferocious, and better supplied with primitive pas 
sion—but they are unspoiled and that makes up for every 
thing else, with a margin to spare,’ declared Clyde Beatty. 
“It is hard to convince an animal which has been reared in 
captivity that man is very formidable. To such a beast man is 
a softy (here ‘man’ signifies more specially the women who 
visit circus menageries), begging for a chance to pat your 
head and stroke your back,”4° he continued. 

3ut the world surrounding the big cage was changing 
rapidly. On top of the increasing price, international trea 
ties and national laws regarding the importation of wild 
animals were looming over the horizon. Recalled Charly 
Baumann: “in the late 1950s Royal Bengal tigers were still 
available from the jungles, but the cost was rising too fast 
for our purse. It was then that I started breeding and raising 


tigers from my own stock. Fortunately, I became expert at it 





by the time the supply from the wilds dwindled to zero."4! 
(More on feline breeding later.) 


The Art of Training 





A decade apart, American lion trainer Dick Clemens 
and I worked for Dr. Tadamichi Koga, director of Ueno 
Zoo in Tokyo, my boyhood hero. When my mentor visited 
Baraboo, Wisconsin in the mid-1970s I was already a resi- 


dent of this country, and he introduced me to Dick, long 





after his retirement. So on occasion Dick and I sat down 
and chatted. Now I wish I had a tape recorder (although he 
was known for tall tales), He said that one of the pleasures 
of training was communicating with lions. But I never got 
to see his show. In fact, of all the trainers I quoted in this 
article, | saw only three of them perform in person: Mabe 
Stark, Gunther Gebel-Williams and Charly Baumann. And 
I have had no experience in hands-on training of big cats. If 
I ever had any memorable episode in this line of work, it was 


when I was a cage boy for Mabel Stark for about ten days 





in southern Japan; I was a poor college student and gainec 
a small bit of cash for my service. Before that experience, 

used to see her whenever the World Animal Expo, the trav 

eling menagerie she was working for, came to town 


At any rate, the topic is the art of animal training, anc 





I am jumping ahead of the story. But since the name Mabe 
Stark surfaced, let me finish first. Nearing the end of her ca 
reer she had to work in less-than-desirable circumstances in 
a foreign country. Yet in the rudimentary work conditions 
she maintained professionalism and personal dignity intact; 
I was impressed that she was always neatly dressed, carry- 
ing the aura of self-respect. It was in the 1950s and I, a high 
school kid, meant to praise her tigers in halting English, but 





the words were probably jumbled up. With stateliness and a 





disarming smile, Mabel said what she must have repeated a 
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million times: These animals are trained, but not tame. 

So here it is, tame versus trained, an issue so confus- 
ing to the public, Alex Kerr had a tiger who “used to come 
everywhere with me; he came out shopping, walking in the 
streets and in the country, and he even took a pint of beer 
with me in a pub. ...Seeing him around the place so much, 
as quiet on the lead as any dog, people often assumed that 
he was tame. But the same principle applied to him as any 
other tiger; he was never tamed, but was simply trained to 
but not the touch 
ways, much as my other animals are trained to work in the 


accept the sight of humans and their 
performing cage among the various props.’42 Court was 
frank on this: “Of the many animals I have trained I could 
not select a single one about which I could say, “This animal 
is tame, for the savage spirit remains, waiting its chance. 
And it is just this unconquerable spirit in the animals I work 
with that has provided me with both my greatest joys and 
my greatest dangers. Yet despite the tensions of my profes 


sional life, | would trade neither my joys nor my dangers for 





the life of any other man."43 

“Taming? is merely inducing an animal to abandon its 
natural fierce disposition so far as to come under human 
control and be more or less sociable with man,’ theorized 
Bostock. Moreover, “It is a delusion to think that a wild 
animal is ever really ‘tamed. He acquires, through passive 
ness and receptivity, an amenity to man’s control, and for 
the time being drops his ferocity.’ As for training, “The first 
principle that is taught a trainer is: “Never let an animal 
know his power: The moment he realizes that, he is likely to 
use his terrible teeth, or still more terrible claws, for I always 
try to impress upon the trainees that each animal is, as it 
were, possessed of five mouths, as he can do as much, if not 
more, damage with each of his four feet as with his mouth. 
The very moment an animal realizes his power, his training 
is at an end.’44 

That brings us back to Court for a moment: “As I have 
tried to show, the basic principles of animal training are 
simple and straightforward. Yet I know that the process 
must seem mysterious to the outsider. Over the years, at 
interviews in every country, journalists have asked me the 
same series of questions over a thousand times: ‘How do 
you train the cats?” “In general, however, to become a good 
cat trainer there is, properly speaking, no secret.” More from 
Court: “One must find the special ‘key’ to each and use it 
to make the animal understand exactly what is required of 
him. To understand animals and to love them, to possess 
infinite patience, to be calm and capable of great physical 
endurance, and to have a little courage—these, as I see it, 
are the qualities necessary to a good trainer of cats."45 Hans 
Brick used the same term: “Unlike human beings, who seem 
to need years of training in nearly everything, animals need 
only a key. It is the breaker’s or trainer's job to supply this 
key. Once this key has been properly supplied, the animal 


will pick up your intentions like radar."46 

Brick avoided the use of “secret” in this context as 
Court does. As in any other work, there are certain things 
you would not understand unless you dive in and “get your 
feet wet.” From this author's limited hands-on experience I 
know this much. You may admire and “love” elephants all 
you want. Yet, unless you actually walk in with elephants 
with an ankus in your hand, you would never know how it 
is to face the towering, huge grey masses slowly pushing you 
toward the concrete wall, ears as big as thunderheads flap 
ping way above your head. And not to mention that pun 
gent odor (music to my nose)! Nevertheless, the term “se 
cret” carries a subtle nuance, depending on the individual 
trainer. 
The most carefully guarded secret for a trainer, accord 
ing to Damoo Dhotre: “When he starts to train an animal, 
the trainer not only wins the animal’s confidence and, if 
possible, his friendship, but also watches the animal hour 
after hour to become as familiar as he can with the animal’s 
personality and his habits. Then, when he knows what the 
animal is likely to do naturally, without any coaching, he 
encourages him to do that thing on command.”47 Gunther 
Gebel-Williams reminisced: “I had to be perceptive and 
sensitive enough to understand what they were telling me 
by their actions or inactivity, and this enabled me to step 
inside their skins and really feel what my animals felt. That 





was the secret of my success. | reached deep inside, touched 


their spirits, and tried to become one of them. I could feel 
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them doing the same to me. Nothing else was needed once 
we understood each other's essence.48 Echoing this Kerr 
stated, “To me, the art of training is to get inside the mind 
of the animal you are working with and to know its mind as 
well as it knows its own. In this way you know exactly what 
your animal is capable of and you never ask it to do more 
than it can, so that it does not become fussed, unsure of it- 
self, and resentful of its trainer.’49 

Going back to Hans Brick, he clearly delineated breaker 
and trainer. “First of all, the word ‘breaker’ has unfortunate 
associations for most people. A breaker does not break an 


animal's spirit; a wild animal whose spirit was broken would 





not make a performer. It may even be that a breaker en- 





ables a beast to ‘find its spirit, for there are misanthropes in 
the jungle as well as in the world of men. The function of a 
breaker is to teach a beast to tolerate the presence of a hu 
man being in close proximity. He has then to teach it to rec- 
ognise, and to sit on, its own seat, and to go, on command, 
from this ‘home’ seat to a pedestal standing in any situation 
in the cage or enclosure.” By contrast “The ‘trainer’ is the 
one who, on the basis of this simple introduction, gradually 
builds up the further tricks required by the particular act 
that is to be produced.” Also, “The breaker may of course go 


on from there and act as his own trainer, but the distinction 





should be clear. Most breakers can and do train, but trainers 
cannot break; if they could, they would be breakers.” Ad- 
ditionally, “Today the real breaker is one of a diminishing 
band."50 

Opinions by trainers vary depending on the topics, as 
we will see; they are at times in solid agreement but other 
times they widely diverge. If a trainer begins with a wild 
caught animal its age may be out of his control. But if the 
trainer has a choice, at what age would he start to train a 


cat? 





Gebel-Williams on tigers: “I started when they were 


very young and small—between six months and one year 





old. I took them into my home and made them feel comfort 


able and safe; I let them play around me but not with me.”5! 





In sharp contrast Hans Brick asked, “Is it worthwhile to train 
young cubs? My answer is ‘No”” His opinion is that a cub is 
a mischief-maker. “The ideal age for training is from twenty 
months to two years, or even older,’52 he insisted. Circus 
artist and author Bill Ballantine quoted Mabel Stark as say 

ing that one and one half to two years of age as the best time 
to start,>3 while Roman Proske thought that the ideal age is 
between one and two years.54 “Four animals out of five can 
be taught to perform if they are started early enough—that 


is, when they are between two and two and a half years old,” 
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Gunther Gebel-William: 


commented Clyde Beatty even though he has succeeded in 
training cats four or six years old: “An animal that has passed 
ne two-and-a-half-year mark is likely to have become so 


ixed in his habits that he is a difficult pupil 
chooling beginner animals. After the trainer has made 
norough observations on each cat, a time-consuming pro 
ess, the cat is transferred from the individual cage through 
ne tunnel to the arena (the big cage). At this time the train 
2r may or may not be in the cage with the animal. Beatty's 





approach: “I ‘break’ him to go to the right or the left when 


ne leaves the tunnel and enters the arena. Whichever side | 





dictate, that’s his side of the arena during the early stages of 
nis career.’56 Said Gebel- Williams: “I like to work gradually. 
will put only one animal inside the cage or ring and prac- 
tice with him. Then I introduce a second, and a third, and 
so on.”57 Added Baumann: “Also, from the beginning I con- 
stantly talk to an animal, especially to get him to respond to 


nis name.”58 Concerning names, “I cannot control animals 





properly unless they know and respond to their names, 


according to Kerr. Then comes the important step. 


Act Begins with Pedestal 


“Once acclimated to the cage, the new tiger's first lesson 
is simply that of sitting on a seat. We call it ‘seatbreaking, 


and it’s as basic to tiger training as two plus two is to arith 


metic,” wrote Baumann. “I place a fairly tall pedestal against 
the side of the cage with bits of meat and kind words I en 
tice the tiger to climb onto the large pedestal. From then on, 
that spot is developed by every means possible as his home 
in the cage. It takes about three days to seatbreak a young 
tiger, and once accomplished I am extremely careful never 
to scold or punish the animal any time he’s on his seat.” His 
verbal command is “Seat!” or “An platz!” in German. 
Teaching methods of “seating” vary. Some never use 
the meat reward. Brick elaborated: “Discard the whip en- 
tirely, and take a stick in each hand. Extend the stick so as to 


form the familiar V, but this time do not aim to subtend the 





animal's body while he is facing you.’¢! Beatty would often 
spend a whole week or longer to teach a cat to place its front 
feet against the seat; females are usually quicker than males 
to acknowledge that he is the boss, but for a die-hard lioness 
it took two months “to mount a pedestal and to leap from it 
to the arena floor.” 

Nevertheless, back to Baumann: “One of the difficul 
ties of seatbreaking is that sooner or later I must reverse my 
demand on the animal. After several days of getting him to 
stay in place and not leave under any circumstance, I have to 
train him to get down on my command. To do this without 
totally confusing the poor creature is a delicate, time-con 
suming task requiring the utmost patience. Indeed, it can 
take as much time if not more time than seatbreaking itself” 
(That reminds us of aforementioned Jennie, Clyde Beatty's 
tigress.) “And so it goes, one relatively minute step after an 


other, Baumann continued. “To borrow from computer ter- 


Trainers agree, generally, on one point: the basics of 


minology, the trainer has to 
one basic element of his tota 


this basic step, seatbreaking. 


program his tigers to perform 
bag of tricks at a time.” Once 
, has been imprinted on the 


cat’s mind, he was ready for specialized tricks or concerted 

movements called for in the script of the projected act 
Thus, teaching an animal to stay on (and off) the pedes 

tal establishes the basis. An animal is now capable of doing a 


wide assortment of tricks—sit-up, lay-down, globe-rolling, 





jump through a hoop, a walk on a tight-rope and the list 
goes on. “Of course, each step of each trick described here in 
a sentence or two may consume hours and hours or days and 
days per tiger. It all requires attention to detail and infinite 
patience. What's more, it can only be accomplished in lim 
ited training periods of about forty-five minutes’ duration. 


Any longer and a training session becomes counterproduc 





tive. My nerves fray, I lose patience and the animal's educa 
tion can even slip into reverse,’ explained Baumann. 

It might be noted at this point: “The main thing is that 
the animals learn what is wanted of them,’ as Roman Proske 
believed. “Once they know, they can be taught any number 
of tricks without feeling they are being made to do some 
thing against their will”64 

Unbeknownst to the viewing public, it could be tricky 


to teach seemingly simple tricks, trainers reveal. “One of 
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inther Gebel-Williams 


the most difficult tricks to teach a tiger is roll over,’®> said 
Mabel Stark. In agreement that “the trick is generally con 
sidered very difficult for the animal to perform,’ Alex Kerr 
went into detail in his experience with Nanda, a tigress. He 
first wanted her to crouch, one of the most difficult posi 
tions to get from an animal. After so many pieces of meat 
were thrown on the floor, by chance she lay down but bring 
ing her over on one side was not easy either. More pieces 
of meat were added; since her shoulders were tilted as she 
stretched for the meat, the hind quarters followed after the 
center point of balance, and she “rolled” without realizing 
it.6 Clyde Beatty seemed to think that in a group situation, 
when a cat “lies down on the arena floor, what is uppermost 
in his mind is that he is vulnerable to attack by the other 
cats. For of course the final phase of this trick is to get him 
to perform it against the whole banked group of pedestaled 
lions and tigers.”6? The big cats are known to distrust each 
other, the point Baumann brought up next 

Beginning with seating, animals have now been taught 
various tricks. Still, at this point the animals are far from 
ready for the audience. “The tricks have to be assembled 
into an act, and that reveals how well you have succeeded 
in the animals’ basic training. It’s one thing to train a single 
tiger to leave his seat, walk to the center of the cage, lie down 


and roll over twice, all on cue. But it’s much more difficult 





and challenging to train five tigers to leave their seats one 
after the other, walk to the center of the cage, lie down form 
ing a line of animals, all rubbing fur with one another, and 
then, on cue, have them all roll over twice, precisely togeth 
er—and not end up in a massive fur-flying battle. It's also 
one thing to train one tiger to sit up alone on the floor, but 
a far different proposition to train ten to step down from 
their seats, one after another, and sit up in unison in a tightly 
yacked line.” 

And here comes the final consideration in Baumann’s 
lan. “After all, the tiger trained in the relative quiet of our 
lorida winter quarters [of RB&BB] can hardly be expected 
to walk nonchalantly into a noisy, flashy arena, with music, 
ights and thousands of shouting, applauding spectators, and 
think nothing of it. Therefore, the training always includes a 
rogram of acclimating my animals to the circus.’68 


Putting a group of tigers together adds such a chal 





enge. Consider, then, difficulty in organizing a group of 


mixed species. “Lions and tigers instinctively hate each oth 





er, and in their native state look with contempt on jackals 
and hyenas,” noted Bostock. His description on a superbly 
assembled performance: “in these mixed groups, lions, ti 
gers, hyenas, sloth-bears, polar bears, and Tibet bears are all 
together in the same arena; one sits quietly on his pedestal 
while another goes through his act; the lion has to associ 
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ate with the hyena,” moreover: “In arranging a mixed group, 
each animal has to be studied carefully; his idiosyncrasies 
must be humored, his characteristics must be known and 
ever borne in mind; the animosity between the wild beasts 
must be taken into careful consideration, and the methods 
of teaching must vary with each animal according to its spe 
cial traits.”69 

For Gebel-Williams, “It took two years to train the 


leopards; three years to train the mixed act with three tigers, 





two horses, and an African elephant; and another couple of 
years to train the teeterboard act, in which an elephant hit a 
teeterboard on which I was standing, sending me backward 
into the air and somersaulting onto the back of another 
elephant.’ 
While still in Germany he decided to put a tiger on an 
elephant's back, which turned out to be difficult. “The prob- 
lem was that every time the tiger jumped on the elephant, it 
bit the elephant’s blanket in an attempt to bite the elephant.” 
So he fed the tiger a piece of meat to avoid biting of the el 





ephant, yet the old habits die hard. “Bengal was the first tiger 
I trained for this act, and no matter what I did with him, he 
bit the elephant’s blanket every time he jumped on its back. 
I never got him to break that habit. He would sit on the el 





ephant’s back without a problem, as long as he had bitten 





the blanket first.’7! Clyde Beatty also trained a cat to land 
on a horse's back, after leaping through a fire hoop. “This 
trick requires a horse that isn’t afraid of wild animals and is 
at the same time strong enough to stand having four or five 
hundred pounds of flying lion or tiger land suddenly on his 
back. Most horses have a deadly fear of lions and tigers, and 
for arena work with these jungle creatures a horse must be 
not only fearless but devoid of nerves.” 

(As is often the case, the reality of managing a show 
can put anyone under heavy time pressure. A young man 
with no previous experience was told to take over a six lion 
act from a trainer in two weeks. The lions were already well 
trained, and after twelve sessions with the trainer he suc 
ceeded to run the act by himself. It was in 1951 in Germany 
and the young man’s name was Charly Baumann.)73 

Why, one might ask, can't animals’ little idiosyncratic 
behavior be utilized into a trick? That actually happens 
Nosey was a lion. Nearby was a lioness in another act whom 
he could not see, but he responded to her vocally. George 
Keller noted this behavior; when Nosey started to open his 
mouth, Keller raised his hand and said, “Talk it up, Nos- 
ey!” and that turned into a cue. Nosey became the lion who 
roared on cue.74 Damoo Dhotre remembered that Dick 
Clemens once had a big lion. When Dick said “Waltz,” the 
lion would immediately start pivoting in circles as though 
dancing a waltz. Visitors asked, “Mr. Clemens, how in the 
world did you teach that lion to dance?” He didn’t; it was 
a nervous habit and Clemens taught him to do it on com- 
mand. At another time, Dick saw a lion who had a habit of 


yawning frequently. When he was looked at, his jaws were 
spread wide apart. “Damoo,’ Dick said, “this lion is going 
to be my head-in-mouth lion.” Before long, he was the lion 
into whose mouth Clemens stuck his head.75 

“Personally, I dislike the ‘head-in-the-mouth’ stunt,’ 
commented Clyde Beatty, while ensuring that he is not crit 
icizing good trainers who still used it. “Perhaps the reason 
why I dislike the stunt so much is that, more than any oth- 
er trick of animal-training, it has become the basis for the 
weirdest of yarns.’76 And he is not alone in this view. Back 
in Germany when young Charly Baumann used the head 
in-the-mouth stunt, Willi Hagenbeck treated him with icy 
silence. Baumann later noted: “Such a trick, he firmly be 
lieved, lacked class for both trainer and animal, and as such 
was something a Hagenbeck man would avoid.’”? Former 
military serviceman Pat Anthony (real name: Anthony Pat 
rick Vitanza) learned to become a trainer under the G. 
Bill after World War II. When he was new in the trade, h 
told Bill Ballantine that “the main reason I don't stick my 





head in a lion’s mouth is because it’s a display of stupidity. It 
belittles the wild animal and knocks down the standard of 
the act.”78 

Of course, such judgments boil down to the person's 
subjective viewpoint. There is a saying amongst elephant 
keepers that no two elephant men agree with each other 
completely, and that applies to cat trainers. It also depends 
upon the personal style and a sharp division in choices is by 
no means uncommon; here is an example. 

As a safety precaution, Baumann subscribed to the two 
man rule: “it’s insane to work in a cage unless someone with 


the courage and capability to help is immediately available. 








As I practiced my trade in Europe, I learned firsthand of two 
trainers who had broken the rule and paid the penalty.’79 
Yet Hans Brick, another international man, insisted: “When 
I break animals or train them, I never, never allow any help 


from outside. Trainers who do this are not absolute masters 











of their animals. What will the trainer who relies on out- 
side help do in an emergency if the man he depends on isn't 


there? It is no bravado on my part that makes me decline 





any outside assistance. It is just that my experience shows 
that a man in a cage with wild animals is safest when he 
relies on himself, if he knows his business.”8° 

Similarly, opinions differ amongst trainers on food re- 
ward. As mentioned before, Alex Kerr and Gunther Gebel 
Williams used food reward to get the results. Also in this 
camp was Roman Proske. His protocol: “I taught my first 
group of lions to leap from pedestal to pedestal by the sys- 
tem of reward, until the actual piece of meat could be dis 
pensed with and the gesture used instead.” He maintained, 
“The meat reward remains the incentive and repetition of a 
trick develops a pattern of behavior.’8! At the other end of 
spectrum stood Clyde Beatty, who criticized a Hungarian 


trainer's practice “of trying to buy the good will of the big 
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cats with his little award of meat” amounting to a “bribery 
policy” (and received a hurt look every time he brought it 
up).82 Enter Mabel Stark, who seemed to sit in the middle: “I 
never use food as a reward except occasionally in breaking a 
new animal to do an unusual trick. But I never forget to say 
‘Good boy’ or ‘Atta girl’ when the trick has been mastered or 
well done.83 
Tools of the trade also generate a variety of strong pref 

erences. What sounds quite logical is the idea that a tool 
is an extension of the trainer’s body, just as an ankus is an 
extension of the elephant handler’s hand. Tools are no weap- 
ons, as some members of the public choose to believe; that 
little metal stick will in no way stop a charging elephant! 
“Always hold this (stick) in front of you when you work with 
cats. The stick will attract them and they will tend to grab at 
the stick instead of you,’$4 little boy Damoo Dhotre's mentor 





would tell him. With regard to the process of training his 
animal, Kerr said: “He has come to recognize the whip and 
the cane that I have always carried as being parts of myself- 
he has never been afraid of them in their own right—and 
I can now bring them into play to help maneuver him.” A 
cat is bound to grab the stick. “He assumes that he has bit 


ten me, as he considers that the stick is part of me, and his 





respect widens since I am still there, unharmed, in front of 
him.’85 


Chair or No Chair: European vs. American Styles 


So, weapon or not, it—stick, pole or cane, whatever you 
call it—provides a level of protection. A whip is another 
tool, used by many. But the repertoire of tools takes a dif 
ferent form in the hands of the man who epitomized what 
is known as the American style, Clyde Beatty: “In a nor 
mal circus season I use from sixty to seventy chairs, which 
are my principal defense inside the arena. Old-time train 
ers used a pole, which gave an oncoming animal its initial 
point of attack, and which it could grab in its teeth and chew 
on.” (In late 2012 my wife and I saw a special circus exhibit 
at Bard Graduate Center Gallery in New York, and were 
amazed as we gazed at one of his chairs with numerous bite 
marks.) Continuing, he said: “The advantage of a chair is 
that instead of one point, it has four, which distract the ani 
mal’s attention somewhat, as he can't decide where to attack 
first.’86 

Chair, gun, and whip must be ready for immediate use 
when Beatty entered the big cage, and it is here a division 
is set. Hans Brick asked many trainers why they used a re- 
volver with blanks. “The answer I get is always the same: to 
frighten them away, in a moment of danger, with the bang 





of the gun. This is just not the case: all wild beasts are used 
to bigger bangs in the jungle—think of the terrific thunder 
storms in the tropics. The efficacy of the bang is to be found 
in a subtler explanation: the bang makes a lion blink and so 
spoils his aim.”87 


Sigrid and Gunther Gebel-Williams 


Obviously, there existed an element of showmanship 
in Beatty. Charly Baumann on Beatty's style: “U.S. audi 


ences have been raised on trainers w ho use guns, chairs and 





sticks to emphasize the dangers rather than the training o 
their animals. Success for me is measured by the animals’ 
achievements demonstrated with little attention to the ha 
ards faced by the trainer.” “He provoked his animals by pok 
ing the legs of a chair in their faces, snapping their rum 
with a whip and shooting off blanks in a pistol. With the 


tactics, Beatty himself created much of the danger, and 





was frequently mauled by his animals. In my opinion, he 
was more showman than trainer.” Yet, “I should conclude 
by saying that Clyde Beatty and I were never competitors, 
for I came to America just shortly before he died. While dis- 
agreeing with his claims as a trainer, I respected his show- 
manship. Likewise he respected me as a trainer and once 
stated that I had ‘the best tiger act in the world:”88 Gebel- 
Williams revealed that he respected Beatty's work “because 
I knew how dangerous and difficult it was, but I never tried 
to be like him.”89 

The subject on circus animal training, particularly of 
carnivores, ultimately leads to the age-old discussion and 
comparison of the difference between European and Amer 
ican methods. It almost appears that when trainers on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean speak about their arts, they 
cannot erase that one name from their collective minds. Alex 
Kerr, representing an example: “I think one person who has 
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unwittingly done British trainers more harm than anyone 
is the American trainer, Clyde Beatty. The American public 
is used to a different sort of act to the British public and 
they admire spectacle, not specialty. They like to see masses 
of animals in the cage at once, and they want the thrill of 
watching a man ‘battle’ with his beasts.” Kerr continued: 

“I am not trying to criticize Beatty personally. He has 
made a great name for himself with his type of act—blood 
and bluster guns firing and beasts snarling and fighting—and 
he has carried on that way because it was expected of him by 


his public. Indeed, he is now the best-known lion trainer in 





the world; he had enormous publicity from his film The Big 


Cage in the ‘thirties, and his post-war film The Ring of Fear. 





But it is through his fame and from the book he published, 
which had wide publicity here, that he has done us harm, 
for the British public has come to think that his methods are 
necessarily our methods.” Beatty spoke himself on his act 
“Mine is a fighting act, as | have said—an ‘untamable’ act, 


as it is known in the circus world—but it is good to be able 





to depend upon a few animals to keep the peace, especial 
ly those that sit high up.’?! George Keller summed up the 
fighting act this way: “It is constructed to give the audience 
the impression that the animals are vicious, and that they 
want to destroy their trainer. In the public presentation of 


the act, as well as during the process of training, the trainer 





drives his animals with whip and gun. He carries a kitchen 


chair, or keeps it besides him, to ward off attack.” 








“He [Beatty] was a consummate showman among wild 
animal trainers, no one but Gunther Gebel-Williams even 
came close. Others who presented acts similar to Beatty's 
included Terrell Jacobs, Dick Clemens, Joe Arcaris, Pat 


Anthony, Roger Smith and Dave Hoover. ‘The last named 
became Beatty’s replacement for many years on the circus 
bearing Beatty's name,” comments circus historian Richard 


Reynolds. Concerning the popularity of the fighting act, 


“] will offer that it satisfied t 
seeing or hoping to see the 


...I guess it is akin to watchi 


ne public’s macabre interest in 
trainer get killed or wounded. 


ng a stock car race with all the 


excitement caused when the cars smash into one another 


at well over 100 mph and t 


ne crowd anticipates someone 


might get killed or badly injured.” 

lo put it in international perspective, we turn to British 
wild animal trainer and impresario Jim Clubb. He offers the 
following: “It is a fallacy that Europe did not have fighting 
acts. In the UK we called them ‘rousing acts’ However, they 





were not the same type as Clyde Beatty and also not on the 
same scale. | have only found one reference to a trainer us 
ing the safety cage. This was Captain Tommy Kayes. British 
trainers definitely worked with chair and whip, but only in 
the early days did we use the revolver. Tommy Kayes and 
Dick Chipperfield Sr. used revolvers before World War II 
Dick Chipperfield Sr., who taught me, was an expert with 
these types of acts. He always said to me ‘A rousing act will 


beat a quiet act, no matter how good the routine and tricks 
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were. This was definitely the case at that time.” Clubb adds, 
“The French also had plenty of rousing acts, but this was not 
the case in Germany, where they were very rare.”%4 
Germany, it is safe to say, is home to the other style of 
training, sometimes called the quiet, or the “class” act. To 
borrow from George Keller again: “This is more like the 
kind you see in Europe. In this type of act there is no at 
tempt to present the savage side of the animals’ nature. The 
animals are not prodded into giving the impression of being 
about to attack the trainer. The emphasis is on a beautiful 


and artistic performance.’ To cite Richard Reynolds again: 
“The first really significant import of the European method 
(as it had evolved up to that time) was when John Ringling 
North induced the French trainer, Alfred Court to bring to 
Ringling-Barnum his huge assemblage of trained wild ani 
mals, debuting with the 1940 edition. His act was presented 
simultaneously in all three rings and included lions, tigers, 
jaguars (spotted and black), leopards (spotted and black), 
snow leopard, pumas, polar and Asian black bears plus 
Great Dane dogs.’% 

In more recent years, Gebel- Williams introduced a dis- 
tinct style to the American audience, something they were 
not used to seeing. His view in historical context: “In the lat- 
ter half of the twentieth century, people would have stoned 
me if I went into a ring with a pistol, chair, and whip, and if 
Clyde Beatty were alive today, he would have to change his 


style of training to move ahead with the times.”97 That said, 
there are the American circus faithful who firmly believe 
that the fighting style is the most exciting and the best; for 
them Beatty remains the hero. The discussion on contrast 
ing styles, as well as the perception by the viewing public, 
requires a certain delicacy. That also brings up questions as 
to how the European style began, and the historical back- 
ground of its birth. It is fitting, at this point, to trace the 
origin of the European style to Carl Hagenbeck himself and 
listen to his own words (albeit in English translation): 
“For many years, indeed ever since I could remember, 
had been greatly distressed at the cruel methods of teaching 
animals to perform, which were then in vogue. My enthusi- 
asm for my own calling originated more, if I may say so, in 
a love for all living creatures than in any mere commercia 


instinct. I had no doubt inherited t 


ther, and under the circumstances in which | found mysel 


there was, of course, every opport 


taste. I do not intend to imply that I have not also had an 


eye to the main chance; but I can, 
truth that I am, and always have be 
a trader afterwards. This being the 
that I, in common I am sure with al 


should be greatly distressed at the 


lis passion from my fa 
unity of cultivating the 


think, say with perfect 
en, a naturalist first and 
case, it was only natura 
other lovers of animals, 


wicked ill-treatment to 





which ‘tamed’ beasts were in those days subjected.” By crue 
methods, Hagenbeck noted: “The period when unfortunate 
animals were driven to jump over a bar from dread of a whip 
or a red-hot iron—a disgrace to the humanity of man!—is 
gone by.’98 


Carl Hagenbeck continued: “For many years I had been 





pondering over this subject, and I had come to the conclu 
sion that the prevalent mode of procedure was not only cru 
el, but also stupid and ineffectual. Brutes, after all, are being 
akin to ourselves. Their minds are formed on the same plan 
as our minds; the differences are differences of degree only, 
not of kind. They will repay cruelty with hatred, and kind 
ness with trust. What, therefore, could be more foolish than 
the senseless manner in which every spark of intelligence 
was driven out of the hapless pupils? I knew full well from 
long and intimate association with the lower animals that 
their understanding develops wonderfully by close friend 
ship with man, and I was convinced that far more could be 


achieved by gentleness and sympathy than was ever accom- 





plished by tyrannical cruelty.’99 In 1887 he established a cir 
cus in Hamburg, and found a trainer by the name of Eduard 
Deyerling, to whom he taught his idea about training. 
According to Hagenbeck, “The first experiment in this 
‘gentle’ training, as I will call it, was made with lions during 
the years 1887-89.” As previously described, he selected four 
lions for this purpose and “the success with the remaining 
four lions was nothing short of astounding. They carried out 
all manner of tricks, the climax of the performance com- 
ing when the trainer harnessed three of the mighty carni 
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by Steve Gossard 


Since there are no known images of the aerialist Volante 
or the sharp shooter Jennie Franklin, this article is illustrated 
with cabinet card photographs of performers from the late 
19th century. Most of these images were selected from the Tib 
bals Collection at the Ringling Museum 
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In April of 1878 @twenty-three-year-old woman named 
Lottie Mailly (or Maloyjoined a variety troupe, playing an 
engagement at the Mozart Garden Music Hall in Brooklyn, 
New York. She called herself “Volante,” which is defined 
(Merriam-Webster on line) in Italian as “flying.” Some time 
earlier, while living with her sister, Jennie Lafferty, in Wil 
liamsburg Lottie had decided to reinvent herself, and “de 
termined to go upon the stage”! She had taken instruction 
from “a lady acquaintance who was a professional trapeze 
performer.”? Lottie had debuted at the Olympic Theatre, in 
Brooklyn, then performed at the London Theatre and the 
Volks Garden in New York City; and later at the London 
and Church Street Opera House in New Haven, Connecti 
cut before going to the Mozart. The Mozart Garden Music 
Hall was the largest beer hall in Brooklyn, and the variety 
company began their tour there before moving on to the 
Opera House at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

The performance by this company consisted mainly of 
musical numbers: a family performing “musical specialties,” 
two serio-comic vocalists, a lady who “sings and dances,” 
a woman who sang bass, and two brothers who displayed 
some “remarkably high kicking.”3 In addition to the musical 
numbers the program featured Volante on the trapeze and 
Miss Jennie Franklin, a specialist at marksmanship. Jennie 
Franklin had performed as a “waiter girl” in New York City 
under her maiden name, Josie Fowler. She met the Califor 
nia light weight boxing champion, Pete Lawler, in February 
of 1878. “He took her with him to De 
Haven,” it was later reported, “but they got into trouble there 


e’s theater, in New 


because Lawler knocked over a New Haven boxer.” Jennie 
left him and “took to light stage business.” She met someone 
named Franklin, who taught her to shoot, and began per- 
forming under his name. 


Left, Nellie Leona, known as “Octavia’ circa 1899. 
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This was the story that was given to the press in April 
of 1878; the truth was a bit more complicated. The company 
listed in the New York Clipper performing at Mozart Gar- 
den March 16th did not include “Jennie Franklin, but did 
include a “Jennie and Albert Lawrence.”4 This was likely the 
same Jennie Lawrence, 20 years of age, who had been listed 
in the 1870 census as living in Brooklyn with her mother, 
Susan M. Fowler and two older siblings, Willa and Kate. By 
1884 Jennie would be remarried and living in Minnesota 
with her husband and twelve-year-old daughter. There is no 
need to question Jennie’s integrity, but obviously much of 


ner history was not being disclosed to the press. Her story is 


still something of a mystery today. 





Jennie Franklin, “the daring shot,’ was five foot six in 
height, “lithe and straight as an Indian.’5 She weighed 157 
pounds. Her gun weighed twenty-nine pounds. Her perfor 
mance consisted of firing from one end of the stage to the 
other, snuffing out candles, target shooting, and other feats 
of accuracy; finishing by splitting an apple placed on her 
nusband’s head while firing over her shoulder with the aid 
of a mirror. This was a feat made popular some time before 
by the team of Frank Fayne and his wife, Clara Butler. On 
April 3r4 Jennie’s husband was called out of town on busi 
ness, and the girl called “Volante” was asked to substitute in 





nis place. 

Lottie Mailly (Volante) stood for the sharpshooter, Jen 
nie Franklin, for three nights on the stage. Jennie performed 
successfully, striking the apple with “great coolness and 
steadiness... with precision” for two nights.6 She had “the 
steadiness of a Creedmoor rifleman” it was said.7 The events 
of the third evening in the small town of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, however, were a sensation, featured in far ranging 
newspapers from Washington, D.C.; to Memphis, Tennes 
see; to St. Paul, Minnesota; to Bismarck, North Dakota; to 
Anderson Court House, South Carolina and Rayville, Loui 
siana. 

On April 5th Lottie Mailly performed her trapeze act 
as Volante just prior to the marksmanship display. For the 
finale of her act it was announced that Miss Jennie Frank 
lin would perform the “backward shot,” and split the apple 
from the head of Volante. Jennie wore “a blue velvet cape, 
knotted to her shoulders with ribbons, hung jauntily down 
her back, leaving her arms free, blue short skirts, snow white 
tights, and blue leggings.’§ Volante “stepped alertly to her 
station” and placed the apple “in her luxuriant hair”? Jen 
nie Franklin placed the rifle on her shoulder and sighted 
through the mirror placed in the wings. She took aim and 
shot Volante straight through the forehead. Some sources 
stated later that Lottie shrieked before dropping to the floor. 
Jennie later testified that she thought at first Lottie had been 
faking for the sake of the audience. 


I laughed when she fell, and sat on the floor 
with her hands on her knees; I thought she was 
making believe, as she had done before, to scare 
the audience. Then I said, “My God!” I went over 
to her and I knew at once the bullet had come out 
again. I saw a few drops of blood under the hair 
just over the forehead. The wound in her forehead 
didn't bleed. I wanted then to wash her head and 
let her go to sleep, but the doctor inserted a probe, 
which cut the principle vein and carries the blood 
all through the head... They wouldn't believe me 
when I told them the bullet had come out, but they 
had to afterward... I attended her, and when her 
right side was paralyzed she tried to talk to me, but 
she couldn't shape her lips to speak the words. She 
would take my arm in her left hand and draw me to 
her, and when I stood close beside her, leaning over 
her bed, she would put up her hand and raise her 


left eye so that she could see me.!° 


An eyewitness later stated that Volante had fallen to the 
stage, across the footlights. “Her hair took fire on the in 
stant, when Tom Murray, who was on the stage at the time 
announcing the different shots, picked the unfortunate lady 
up, and laid her on a mattress. Physicians were immediately 
summoned, who pronounced the wound fatal.”!! This state- 
ment differs somewhat from that of Jennie Franklin; how 
ever, with the confusion and trauma of the incident one can 





hardly be expected to retain total recall of the events. 

Following the tragedy Jennie Franklin was said to be 
“half crazed with horror at the occurrence.”!2 In just short 
of a month, from the time of the fatal shooting to her inter 
view with the reporter for the New York Sun, Jennie had lost 
38 pounds. Her complexion had gone pale, but she had re 
covered from the initial shock of the tragedy. She had given 
another exhibition of shooting on the stage of Tony Pastor’s 
Theatre for the afternoon performance on April 30. 


Her husband fastened apples on the face of a 
target, and she split them in two with bullets. She 
extinguished a lighted candle and broke a clay pipe. 
The range was the width of the stage. At last, turn- 
ing her back to the target, she pointed the gun over 
her shoulder, and taking aim over the reflection of 
the gun in a mirror, at the reflection of the apple 
missed. She tried three times without success, and 
then bringing her gun to an order arms, with an an- 
gry pout, bowed and retired, the spectators heartily 
applauding.!3 


Jennie explained to the reporter: 


I could have hit the apple if the audience had 
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kept still. Just as I was raising the gun I could hear 
people say 

“That's the shot she killed Volante in: 

‘I had to miss then. I can hear what people 
say if it’s only a whisper in the back of the room. 
Then some ladies in one of the boxes made remarks 


about me...”!4 


Of course, having lost nearly forty pounds in less than 


a month, and still dealing with the trauma of the tragedy 


may also have caused her to be unsteady while holding the 
twenty-nine pound gun 

Jennie had a theory about how the tragedy came about: 
“I want people to know one thing, that I never shoot below 
the mark. If I miss, the bullet always goes above it. I think 
Volante must have breathed so (drawing a long breath), after 
getting off the trapeze that night, and threw her head up’ 
There is another explanation that will be discussed later 


Tommy, the manager for Murray, Mack and Jefferson, 








proprietors of the Pawtucket Opera House, later submitted 
a statement to the New York Clipper providing details of the 
accident. He stated that Lottie had only been with the troupe 


for a short time, and “as she was a stranger to us all, we could 





not find out where she belonged until Saturday, when we re 


ceived a telegram from her sister, who lives in Williamsburg 





asking if she was dead. We answered back immediately that 


she was living and her sister came on, arriving here Sunday 





morning at six oclock.” Lottie’s brother was also notified, 
and he was on his way from Phelps, New York at the time of 
her death at 8:40 P.M. on Sunday evening. 


Jennie Franklin was placed under arrest. The theater 
was a scene of stunned silence at first, then, “Everything was 
now in confusion, both before and behind the footlights, the 
audience being in a state of terror at the denouement of what 
had promised to be only a pleasant bit of sensation.”!6 Jennie 
was released from jail soon after. The inquest, as reported 
by the New York Clipper, April 20, determined that Volante's 
death was the unintentional result of a rifle shot wound, and 
the jury further recommended that the town council pro 
hibit all shows in which human life was put at risk. At the 


inquest Jennie stated that she had approached the prostrate 





girl upon the stage and exclaimed; “Thank God! The bullet 


is not in her head; there are two holes.” This was somewhat 





different from the statement that she would give to the re- 
porter of The Sun in New York on the 1st of May 
Unfortunately, but, perhaps predictably, a rumor had 
immediately spread that Jennie had shot Volante intention 
ally in a fit of jealousy over the divided attentions of her 
husband, Mr. Franklin. The newspapers immediately sup- 
pressed this assumption. “It could not be ascertained that 


Above left, Dona Lucia 
Below left, Mlle. Gilsfort 





there was any cause for Mrs. Franklin’s being jealous of Mlle. 


Volante,” the Evening Star newspaper, stated. “She was not 
generally intimate with men, but seemed devoted to her 
profession, which was that of a trapeze performer.’ Further 
more, Jennie was not married to anyone named “Franklin,” 
but had used the professional name of her trainer. 

The newspapers prematurely predicted that this inci 
dent would “of course, put a stop to all such exhibitions, no 
matter who may attempt them.”!’ The mayor of Brooklyn 
sent a message on April 19th to William F. Cody, who was 
playing in an Indian drama there, “requesting that that por- 
tion of his programme where he shoots an apple from the 
head of one of the performers, and the ashes from a cigar 
held in a man’s mouth, be omitted.”!8 The New York Tribune 
published an editorial April eighth stating that performanc 
es of this nature should be banned. “Some bad accidents 
have resulted from the trapeze exhibitions, but they have 
not been numerous; and many circus feats are much less 
dangerous than they appear to be.” But in the case of the rifle 
narpshooter, “there is always danger in the shooting trick, 
whatever the skill of the performer... the law should protect 
people whenever it is possible against the consequences of 


reir own rashness.” 





May 1 Jennie stated, “I am paying $5 a week for the 





oard of a woman who used to stand for me. She wants to 
0 so again. I have to support my child, and it is all I can 
o. I can't save anything. You look at me here and you don't 
now me, but you would know me well if I should tell you 





the name of my family in Brooklyn. That is a secret I have 
kept through all my troubles.”!9 It is an open question as to 
just what name Jennie was referring to; whether her maid 
en name of Fowler, or her married name of Lawrence. She 
may have been trying to protect her husband’s good name. 


fer husband, Albert Lawrence, may have been the same 





yerson who performed as a baritone on the stage in 1870 
and 1871.29 At any rate, their marriage did not last after the 
tragic events of 1878 

The Clipper reported that Jennie would give an exhibi 
tion of rifle shooting “without a human target” in Wood 
socket on April 13. She gave an exhibition of shooting at a 





Boston variety theater in early May 1878 in which she was 
described as “Jennie Franklin, the famous daring shot, and 
principal in the recent terrible catastrophe and innocent 
killing of a woman on the stage at Pawtucket.”2! A short 


blurb was run in various newspapers in the western states 





from 1878 to 1880 stating that “Josie Fowler of New Haven 
snuffs candles and cores apples with a revolver. The young 
men are exceedingly respectful in their attentions to her.”22 
This was, no doubt, a bit of advertising. Jennie was obvi 
ously still working as a trick shot, but now once again under 








the name of “Josie Fowler.” She may or may not have been 


Above right, Ada Blanche, circa 1890 


Below right, Josephine Smoros, circa 1894 





the same Jennie Fowler who was listed as a jig dancer at the 
Theatre Comique in Cairo, Illinois in February of 1879, but 
she was certainly the same Jennie Franklin who attended 
“The Rifles’ Excursion” at Marshall Hall in Washington, D. 
C. July 28 of 1881.2 

By 1884 Jennie had assumed a new identity once again. 
The Little Falls Transcript of Little Falls, Minnesota reported 
June 6th of that year that “The people of Tuckahoe, Den 
nisville and the upper end of Cape May county have, for 


some time past, been startled by the wonderful exploits 


with the rifle of a mysterious Amazon named Jennie Moore, 





who lives in an isolated cabin in the pines, on the bay side, 
about 4 miles from Woodbine station, on the West Jersey 
railroad.”24 The woman in question was said to be about 
thirty years of age, of “splendid physical development,” and 
married to a man named Jackson Moore, a poor woodcut 
ter working for a glass factory. “It is stated that they came 
from Texas,” the reporter went on, “The woman has a pretty 
daughter, 12 years of age, who can sing like a nightingale. It 
is believed that the woman is from Brooklyn. She says that 
for several years she traveled with a show under the stage 
name of Jennie Franklin, giving exhibitions with her rifle” 
Jennie Moore, it was said, astonished the neighbors by 


giving remarkable exhibitions of marksmanship. 


She can light a parlor match with a rifle ball, 
and part an apple on (sic.) the William Tell style, 





resting on her husband's head. A favorite shot is 
to hit the apple, while in that position, by a shot 
with the back turned and taking aim in a looking 
glass. Snuffing candles and clipping the ashes from 
a lighted cigar while it is held between the teeth of 


a man, are trifling matters to her. It is regarded as 





exceedingly strange that a woman with her refined 
tastes, culture and amazing skill with a rifle, should 
bury herself in the wilds of Jersey, and undergo the 
hardships of a woodchopper’s life... The people of 
Dennisville... speak in glowing terms of her lady 


like deportment and social accomplishments.25 


While the true cause of the missed shot will never be 
known, there is one other possibility. A clue to the tragedy 
of April 5, 1878 may be found in a correspondence from 
an anonymous informant to the New York Clipper April 13, 
18 [he informant stated: 


Volante, the trapezist who was shot in Paw 
tucket by Mrs. Franklin was lately playing an en 
gagement in New Haven, where she repeatedly 
expressed a presentment that she should shortly 
die a violent death, having been informed by a 
clairvoyant whom she had consulted in New York, 
and the prophecy of what she avowed her intention 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 





of abandoning her trapeze performances. She ap- 
peared to be haunted with approaching death, and 


spoke it over and over again.?6 


Assuming that the informant was telling the truth, one 
wonders why anyone with such a morbid presentment of 
death would volunteer to have an apple shot from the top 
of her head. At any rate, if this anonymous account is true it 
is very possible that Volante might have flinched at the last 


moment with report of the rifle, and raised her head. [Rw 
A Note on Research Sources 


This paper was made possible with the assistance of the 
remarkable website www.chroniclingamerica.com, through 
the Library of Congress. Another useful resource is the on 
line archives of the New York Clipper found through the II- 
linois Digital Newspaper Collections. 
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Above right, Leona Dare, circa 1880 
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Known for his talents in illustration as well as his im 
portant writings on circus history, Bill Ballantine (1910-1999) 
was perhaps best recognized as one of the earliest and most 
influential deans of Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey’ 
Clown College. This short piece, located by son Toby Ballant 
ine, is part of the Ballantine papers at The Ringling Museum. 


The first eight weeks of every season a clown has a cozy 
dressing room and a roof over his head, just like a real live 
actor. Then the circus leaves Boston Garden and heads out 
doors. After that he can expect to find almost anything in 
his dressing room. It might be a small snapping turtle 
cloudburst, a length of garter snake, or railroad track. Every 
day he's laid wide open to the elements. His trunks are set 
on cinders, grass, sand, or clay. On rainy days he grabs arm 
fuls of hay from the elephants and strews it ankle deep on 
the ground to keep mud to a minimum. His trunk is usu 
lly raised up on blocks, but every so often a sudden storm 
atches a clown unprepared. Then he has to take every 
ning from his trunk and pour out the water that’s seeped 








Frankie Saluto in 1947 
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KONC NAB 


by Bill Ballantine 


in through the bottom. In the old days, clowns used cans of 
milk from the nearest grocery to raise their trunk corners, 
for they weren't able to carry any space-taking items 

A clown makes up before a mirror that’s just about the 
size of his face. It’s in startling contrast to the bright light 
bordered mirrors found in the theater. Everything seems 
much darker in a clown mirror after Madison Square Gar 
den. A big adjustment must be made for outdoor making up. 


Emmett Kelly in 1954 


Most clowns stand up to put on their painted faces. Emmett 
Kelly is one exception. He sits down because he got used 
to working that way during theater engagements. Midgets 
have no problem. Their racks are simply made lower to con 
form to their manikin height. Clowns get so used to putting 
on the same face every day that most of them could do it in 
the dark. 

Being a sort of light-hearted Greek chorus for the rest 
of the show requires the clowns to appear many times dur 
ing a performance. Emmett Kelly is the only clown who al 


ways wears the same costume. Most clowns change for each 
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different appearance, but the makeup is never changed. On 
days when the matinee is late, and there’s not much time 
between shows, a clown leaves his makeup on for the night 
performance. Eating under makeup is no more of a problem 
than it is for a girl with lipstick. Ordinarily clowns are happy 
to clean their faces after the matinee, even though it means 
work again in the evening. It takes about half an hour to 
put on a good makeup. Under pressure it’s been done in less 
than half that time. 





prs Mortier in 1941 
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Makeup On for the Night Performance 


The constant application of grease paint and other 
makeup is not harmful to a clown’s complexion. On the 
contrary, it’s rather good for the skin, as one of the principal 
ingredients of clown white is zinc oxide, used as a base for 
many beauty lotions and creams. Some clowns make their 
own white with a mixture of zinc oxide, tincture of benzoin, 
and olive oil. George Fox, one of the early American clowns, 
died of blood poisoning when he used bismuth instead of 
benzoin. 

The white is applied directly to the face without a foun- 
dation of cold cream. Some sort of head covering, usually 
a brimless cap cut down from an old felt hat, is worn to 
keep the paint out of the hair. Sometimes just an old towel 
is wrapped around, turban-like. Clowns put the white on 
from the heels of both hands. A conscientious clown always 
whites the back of his neck too. The face is covered com- 
pletely with white, then spots for the other colors are wiped 
out with a towel. Fine lines are drawn directly on the white 
base. 


The red and blacks go on in many ways. Some clowns 


use their fingers to lay in the broad strokes, others use the 
three-quarter inch makeup sticks. Thin lines are done with 
a makeup pencil, which looks just like a heavy drawing pen 
cil, or the half-inch makeup sticks. 

When the paint job is complete, a light dusting of pow 
der is applied. The powder is put on very carefully, and 
doesn't disturb the painted design at all. Clowns get used to 
spending half their lives under a coat of paint and it becomes 
second nature to keep their makeup from getting smeared. 
They protect it just as you would a sore thumb. Powdering 
gives the paint a matt or dull finish. Clowns who don't pow 
der up are called “shines.” Every clown makes his own pow 
der sock. Baby undershirts are very good for this, but any 
white cotton stocking will do. The bottom half makes the 
powder sock, and the top half makes a good skull cap when 
it's hemmed up and has ear holes cut in it. A nurse’s stocking 
is the best, but they were hard to get during the war. Once a 
powder sock is put into use it never needs laundering for the 
powder keeps it clean. 

Clown white is fairly difficult to take off. The heavy 
stuff is wiped down with a towel (making the mortality rate 
on towels fairly high) and the balance is cleaned up with 
baby oil, brilliantine, or cold cream. A suggestion to make 
up clowns as Indians, with the usual red and white areas 
reversed, had a sour reception in clown alley. Red paint is 
much too hard to wash off. Many makeups are deliberately 
simple so they can be easily removed. 

Clown makeup is traditionally red and black. There is 
seldom any variation. Clowns don't like departures from this 
accepted pattern. Harry Dann is the only Ringling clown 
who has dared to cross the line. He blends a little light green 
on his cheek bones. One night after a jovial night in town 
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he felt anything but rugged. Taking a grim view of the day 
ahead, and in a pixy mood, he dabbed some morning-after 
green under his eyes. Another clown saw it and suggested 
he carry the innovation farther. So Harry added the green to 
his regular makeup. This bit of unorthodoxy raised a criti- 
cal storm for days in clown alley. But with the passage of a 
few years, though there are still some mutterings, the new- 
fanglement has been accepted. 

In every age man has used the mask to impersonate 
Gods and other supernatural things beyond human com 
prehension or resemblance. Facial disguise is strongly as- 
sociated with special privilege. The mask in ancient times 
was a checkrein on the passion of the audience. It indicated 
to them that all these bloody deeds were only acting, after 
all. Clowns whiten their faces and wear skull caps and wigs 
because this sort of personal sublimation isolates them from 
normality and gives them license to indulge in all sorts of 
anti-social outrages. 

Connoisseurs of the circus assume a somewhat pre 
cious attitude toward clown makeup. They've dug back into 
clowning history and come up with rather exhaustive lists 


of clown faces. According to these students of the tanbark, 
clown makeups come in a myriad types including motley 
fool, loon, pierrot, harlequin, bumpkin, sunny jim, elegant, 
tumbling pantaloon, grimacer, odd zany, punchinello, jim 
crow, cascadeur, and French comique. Many of these terms 
have come over from the European circus. Others derive 
from early days of clowning over here. Such esoteric termi- 
nology, while historically accurate, has little place in the ac- 
tive language of the modern circus. Most of these designa 
tions belong to the dead past. They’re less than seldom used 
by circus performers today. 

Clowns today don't refer to themselves as merry an- 
drews or joeys. And a clown who dares call another an 
odd zany or a grimacer is very apt to have his putty nose 
punched in. Being rather plain-thinking people, clowns re- 
gard all this high-flown talk as so much rubbish. They make 
their main distinction in makeups between whiteface and 
auguste clowns. Whiteface indicates a traditional, classic 
clown face—all white, with red nose, red or black mouth, 
black eyes, eyebrows, and face lines. A whiteface clown 
ranges from very slight exaggeration of the features, called 
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neat, to extreme distortion, called grotesque. The grotesque 
clown usually adds an apple-sized false nose. The auguste 
clown’s makeup follows the grotesque pattern, but is much 
more daring. Large rubber balls are often used as noses; 
huge eyes and eyebrows are painted in; red and pink faces 
replace white; pink, white, and black mouths are smeared 
from ear to ear and down to the chin. Some distinction is 
made between auguste and character clowns. The term char 
acter indicates a costume, rather than a makeup, difference. 
Tramp and rustic are usually recognized as distinct types of 
clown face. Both are regarded as character clowns, but not 
necessarily auguste. 

Clown cops and professors are other examples of char- 


acter clowns. The makeups in either case could be white- 


face, auguste, or grotesque. The female impersonator among 
clowns is referred to as being in drag, just as in other lines 
of endeavor 

Clowns with European background often distinguish 
types as classic, auguste, or grotesque. The classic is the tra 
ditional whiteface and always plays straight man. The au- 
guste is the comic, a burlesque lout in caricatured civilian 
dress. The grotesque can be anything from a baby to a mon- 
ster, plays second comic, and replaces the American term 
character. 


A new clown fusses with his makeup quite a bit, but 





once he develops a good face he usually keeps it forever. 
Midgets are constantly changing and experimenting with 
their makeups. They often slyly imitate their bigger brother 
clowns. 

Most makeup follows natural facial lines. The next time 


you get close to a clown, notice how his cheek and eye lines 





follow natural contours and wrinkles. See the advantage 


Paul Jung 


taken of dimples, cleft chins and other distinctive marks 
Clowns do not, contrary to popular notion, all look alike 
There is a code of ethics among clowns that keeps them 
from copying each other's makeup designs. 

On the same circus no two clowns look quite the same. 
The unwritten law about imitating another clown’s makeup 
is sometimes broken. It’s never done on the same show, but 
once in a while someone on a smaller circus will steal the 
makeup of a Ringling clown. Clowns don't believe in that 
copy book stuff about imitation and the sincerest form of 


flattery. They get pretty hot about such face lifting. [Bw 
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Set #31 


23 photos of the RB&BB Sarasota Graveyard 
from 1950 to 1956 by Dyer Reynolds. $12.00 Both photos 


from Set #112 


Set #44 20 color photos at the RB&BB Sarasota winter 
quarters in 1951. $12.00 

30 photos of Hagenbeck-Wallace from the 
1930s from Wm. Koford. $14.00 

23 photos of the Hunt Bros. Circus from Wm. 
Koford. $12.00 

35 photos from the 1938 Robbins Bros. Circus 
by Wm. Koford. $15.00 

26 photos at the Kelly Farm in 1955 from Ken- 
neth Whipple collection. $13.00 

31 photos of the Gollmar Bros. Circus taken 
in 1913 from Kenneth Whipple collection. 
$14.00 

16 photos of the Sparks Circus from 1927. 
$8.00 

20 Photos of the 1935 Cole Bros. parade. 
$10.00 


Set #112 


Set #114 


Set #133 


Set #268 


Set #296 


Set #463 


Set #472B 


Set #485 


Set #536 


24 photos of RB&BB in 1935 from Ralph 
Miller. $12.00 

28 photos of the Al G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Cir- 
cus in 1951. $13.00 


The CHS receives half the income 

after expenses on all sets sold. Please add $2.50 shipping for one 
set or $5.00 for two or more sets. Make checks payable to The Circus 
World LLC and mail to 2707 Zoar Road, Cheraw SC 29520-4133. You 


can also order on our website at www.thecircusworld.com or email 
tigeract@thecircusworld.com. 


Set #824 15 photos of the Miller Bros. 101 Ranch Wild 


West. $7.00 
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For a limited time only the Circus Historical Society 
is offering all six 1999 Bandwagons as a group for 
$25.00, about half the listed price. 


In 1999 Bandwagon published articles on stake drivers, Kansas circus 
history, Jack Moore's Carson and Barnes Circus, Ringling-Barnum 
sleeping coach history, movie cowboys on circuses, camels, John 

O'Brien and P. T. Barnum, the Lincoln-Douglas debates and the circus, 
a review of the previous circus season, and many other subjects. 


Stuart Thayer, Fred Pfening, Jr., Orin King, William Slout, Fred 
Dahlinger, Bob MacDougell, Fred Pfening III, and Richard 
Reynolds were among the authors. 


A complete listing of 1999 articles and authors can be found in 
the Bandwagon index on the CHS website at circushistory.org 


$25.00 includes shipping and handling in the U.S. 
Make check payable to CHS and mail to: 
Bandwagon 1999 Special 
1075 W. Fifth Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 
or use PayPal on the CHS website at circushistory.org 














Circus Historical Society 


The Circus Historical Society? s mission is to preserve, 
promote, and share through education, the history, and cultural 
significance of the circus and allied arts, past and present. 














Founded in 1939, the Circus His- 
torical Society, Inc. (CHS) is a tax- 
exempt, not-for-profit educational 
organization. Membership includes 
people from all walks of life in- 
cluding historians, scholars, circus 





personnel, memorabilia collectors, 
Americana specialists, and indi- 
viduals who share both a love of the 
circus and a desire to preserve and 
disseminate its great and interest- 
ing heritage. 


Benefits of membership include 
a subscription to CHS’s journal, 





Bandwagon. The journal features a 
range of research and articles relat- 





ed to the rich history of the circus. 
Article types vary from intensively 
researched historical essays to won 

derfully vivid oral histories that 
capture the stories of individuals 
from all aspects of the circus world. 
Members also receive newsletters 
filled with fascinating circus facts 
and news from members, circuses, Frederick W. Glasier, circa 1905. 

museums, and other related groups Courtesy of the John and Mable Ringling Museum 
around the world. of Art, Frederick W. Glasier Collection 








CHS members gather annually at a different location in North America to hold a convention. Papers are 
given, films and slides are presented, meaty tidbits of circus history are exchanged, current circus executives 
set forth their views and challenges, friendships are renewed and new ones made, all in the interest of circus 
history preservation. These sessions represent the culmination of a focused year of circus research and writ- 
ings on the part of many CHS members and are cherished visits to the circus past and present. 





For information on joining the Circus Historical Society, 
visit the website at: www.circushistory.org 























